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SOMETHING NEW FAS BEEN ADDED! 





We have just completed construction of 14 double-deck unloading chutes to pro- 
vide faster and more efficient handling of your sheep. 


These new chutes have many built-in safety features — the most important being 
the permanent concrete steps built on a gradual incline to the top deck. These steps 
make it possible to do away entirely with the old type wooden foot boards, thereby 
reducing slipping and bruising to the minimum. 


Use of these new unloading chutes will make it possible to handle your sheep 
quickly and safely to any part of the sheep barn with an absolute minimum of move- 
ment of the sheep. 


Our constant improvement in facilities has as much to do with greater returns as 
any other factor at your central market. This policy assures economical operation, 
the savings from which are passed on to patrons of the DENVER market. 


And DENVER will continue to build a better market for you... it’s a fact well 
worth remembering — PATRONIZE PROGRESSIVE DENVER. 


THE DENVER UNION STOCK YARD CO. 


“The Progressive Livestock Market” 





Lite lamb, this is the price you have to pay 
..-it’s all a part of growing up. When your 
owner docks his lamb crop he knows if the 
year will be good or bad. And regardless of his 
actions... he’s still mighty proud of you. 

This time will soon roll round again. Now’s 
the time—when the lamb crop is in the making 
—to start thinking about next spring. Make sure 
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An $8 value for only 50¢ and a 
tag from any Purina sheep feed 


The Ralston Purina Company offers 
4 western paintings in color by 
Jackson Grey Storey, famed western 
artist. Pictures are 9” x 12”, an 
ideal size for framing. Order today! 
Your portfolio will be sent promptly. 


ce ee 


your ewes are getting a feed that supplies their 
nutritional needs. 


Purina Range Checkers contain carbohydrates 
for heat and energy and body-building protein 
plus vitamins and minerals...all needed for 
money-making production and reproduction. 
Ask your Purina Dealer more about Purina 
Range Checkers next time you’re in town. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
1046 Checkerboard Square 

St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Enclosed find 50¢ and a tag from any Purina cattle 


or sheep feed bag. Please send me your portfolio 
of western paintings (S 1726). 


Offer closes Dec. 31, 1953. Good in USS. A. only. 



























Bemis Duotex Wool Bags save 
you money 5 ways! 


1. Bemis Duotex (laminated) Bags control moisture 


so there is virtually no weight shrinkage. At 


today’s wool prices, this more than makes up the 


small bag price differential. 


2. Duotex Bags are stronger... give extra protection 
... yet weigh the same as regular burlap wool bags. 


3. They pack easier... save labor. AND they usually 


pack 10 to 20 pounds more wool than regular 
burlap bags. 


4. They stack better...abig advantage inthe warehouse. 


5. They keep out foreign fibers and dirt... and the 
special colorless laminating adhesive will not in 


any way contaminate your wool. 
Call or write us for full details about the big 


benefits when you use Bemis Duotex Wool Bags. 


If you need less than this super protection, 
your best bet is Bemis Angus Wool Bags or 
Bemis Standard Burlap Wool Bags. 


You can depend, too, 
on Bemis Perfection 
Fleece Twine, the 
uniform paper twine, 
and Bemis Flax Sewing 
Twine, for closing 

filled wool bags. 


Bemis 


General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 

















DROUGHT DOINGS 


Through September 9th, 547 producers 
had borrowed about $4.8 million under the 
USDA livestock loan program, and another 
541 applications were being processed, ac- 
cording to a recent USDA farm release, 

Applications came from 31 States, with 
Texas, Arkansas and Missouri leading. 
Drought emergency feed sales to Septem- 
ber 9, show that eligible stockmen got 
over 340,000 tons of cottonseed meal, 
2,848 cars of corn, and 3,512 cars of wheat 
and oats. Leaders in the number of certi- 
fied purchases at reduced quotations were 
Texas and Oklahoma. 


DROUGHT AID ASKED FOR 
UTAH COUNTIES 


On recommendation of Utah’s State Ag- 
ricultural Mobilization Committee and 
county commissions, Governor J. Bracken 
Lee has asked that nine Utah counties be 
designated as eligible for economic disaster 
loans and Government-owned feed at re- 
duced rates. They are: Beaver, Duchesne, 
Emery, Garfield, Iron, Juab, Millard, 
Uintah, and Washington counties. 

Four other counties (Rich, Daggett, 
Tooele and Piute) are also being given 
consideration as drought areas. 


_~ 


AERIAL SPRAYING PROJECT 


Successful completion of an aerial spray- 
ing project with 2-4-D to eliminate invad- 
ing sagebrush from perennial grassland 
forest ranges was recently announced in 
a report from the U. S. Forest Service. A 
converted B-18 bomber and several Stear- 
man bi-planes were used in the operation. 
The average cost of such treatment is about 
$3 per acre. 

The maximum effectiveness of this treat- 
ment with 2-4-D is limited to the active 
growing period of the sagebrush—or about 
a one month period. The project covered 
8,000 acres on the Fremont and Modoc 
National Forests in southern Oregon and 
northeastern California. 
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USDA PURCHASES MORE MEAT 


Cumulative figures released by the 
USDA show that the Agricultural Depart- 
ment had purchased 88,382,705 pounds 
of meat through the week of September 
7th. The program began in March. Of 
the total figure 125,000 pounds was frozen 
mutton for Greece. Canned beef comprised 
the largest share of the total with 63,754,- 
705 pounds. Second was ground beef, 
hamburger style, with 15,629,000 pounds. 


MOLASSES FOR FEED 


The USDA has a new publication on the 
subject of feeding molasses. The bulletin, 
“Feeding Molasses to Livestock,” is based 
on the results of the experiment station 
tests and of actual experience by farmers. 
It explains the advantages of feeding mo- 
lasses and recommends amounts to be fed, 
both directly and with other feeds. A copy 
of the bulletin may be obtained from the 
Office of Information Services, Production 
and Marketing Administration, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


UTAH SOLONS PROMISE SHEEPMEN AID 


The seriousness of the early September 
lamb market debacle and the lack of feed 
in the dry areas of the State, were brought 
to the attention of their Congressional dele- 
gation by Utah sheepmen on September 8. 
Senator Wallace F. Bennett and Repre- 
sentatives W. A. Dawson and D. R. String- 
fellow promised aid by requesting immedi- 
ate Government purchase of lamb. They 
also expressed the hope that certain sec- 
tions of the State would be recognized as 


drought areas. 


AUTUMN JOURNEY 


In all probability 
these sheep know 
where they are go- 
ing — better off in 
that respect than 
most of us today. 
Will CC. Minor, 
Fruita, Colorado, 
says the picture 
was taken late in 
October as the 
sheep were leaving 
the summer range in Mesa County, Colo- 
rado. 
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A WORTHY CAUSE 


Surprisingly little is known in this mod- 
ern-day world of wonder drugs and medi- 
cal knowledge about a deadly, crippling 
disease called Muscular Dystrophy. It 
strikes at the muscles, wasting them away 
until the limbs are useless. More than 
200,000 Americans are victims of Muscular 
Dystrophy. A contribution by you to help 
these people may go to achieve another 
medical miracle in our time. Send any 
contributions to MDA, 39 Broadway, New 
York 6, N.Y., to be credited to your com- 
munity. 


COOKING SCHOOLS BEGIN 


National Livestock and Meat Board’s 
Cooking School programs began the week 
of September 13 in Maryland. There are 
34 such cooking schools scheduled to date 
in cities across the country. This school 
program has made intensive meat promo- 
tion possible. The school programs are 
sometimes broadcast on the radio or pre- 
sented on television. 

Lamb dishes featured in the school will 
include pan-broiled lamb chops, rolled 
lamb shoulder, jelly glaze lamb chops and 
barbecue lamb riblets. The Meat Board 
has prepared for publication their annual 
meat recipe booklet. Recipes have been 
decided on and feature material for the 
book selected. 


FOR SALE — “WOOL AS AN 
APPAREL FIBER” 


The new book—“Wool As An Apparel 
Fiber’—can now be purchased through the 
National Wool Grower. This excellent 
book by Giles Hopkins, Technical Direc- 
tor of The Wool Bureau, Inc., should be 
on every sheepman’s bookshelf. Your copy 
may be obtained by sending $1.50 to the 
National Wool Grower, 414 Pacific Nation- 
al Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 


EAR TAGS 
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Rudbts 


MEN’S SHIRTS 
WOMEN’S SPORTSWEAR 
LOUNGING ROBES 
BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 

“Always Virgin: Wool” 
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At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Portland 4, Oregon 
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(20 LB. BOND PAPER) 
PRINTED WITH FOUR LINES OF YOUR CHOOSING 


CHOICE OF . 
BLUE OR "BLACK INK 


SEND CHECK WITH ORDER 
C.0.D.‘S PLEASE 


250 of each $ 9.00 
500 of each 13.95 


1000 of each 19.95 
(POSTPAID) 
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146 EAST SIXTH SOUTH SALT 











Allred’s Practical Grassland Management. 


Ensminger’s Sheep Husbandry ..... <a 
Hopkin’s Wool As An Apparel Fiber Ps MO 


Sampson’s Range Management .... - 
Saunderson’s Western Stock Ranching Suteules 





414 Pacific National Life Building 


Belschner’s Sheep Management and Diseases tee 
Clawson’s Western Range and Livestock eee popenael bow cekkee 


Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool .......... 
Kammiade’s Sheep Science .......cccscccesevsees 
Kelley’s Sheep Dogs, Their Maintenance and Training ........ 
Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes Abroad .... , 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding ...........sseeseess 

Rice, Andrews & Warwick’s Breeding Better Livestock. : Svbdvens (eta eeeee 


Seiden’s Livestock Health Encyclopedia ....... Reg 
Stoddart & Smith’s Range Management ......... 

Wentworth & Towne’s Shepherd’s Empire ....... 
Wentworth’s America’s Sheep Trails ............. 


For Sale by NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
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SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS: 
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Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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here ls Need tor Cooperation 


by Executive Secretary J. M. Jones 


HAT could a livestock representative 

possibly be doing at a miners’ conven- 
tion? This, no doubt, was the question in 
the minds of many members of the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress at their recent con- 
vention in Seattle, Washington. 

He was there because an invitation had 
been extended by the miners to participate 
on their Public Land Panel which was 
based on their recognition of the need for 
raw material producers to exchange points 
of view on mutual problems. 

The writer is doubtful that he could give 
a full report on the “comparison of churn, 
rotary and impact drills for drilling large 
blastholes” or “push feed drilling at Butte” 
or even the “opportunities in uranium min- 
ing,” although some of them were most 
interesting; in fact, fascinating. 

However, there were some sessions in 
which the subject matter so closely paral- 
leled the problems of the sheep industry 
that if one closed his eyes he would think 
he was sitting in a wool growers’ meeting. 

One of these is the problem of public 
lands, their use and administration. Al- 
though the mining -industry has a great 
deal more basic law to protect its use, 
it is constantly confronted with interests 


MMM LU 
INVESTIGATION OF 
PRODUCER-RETAILER 

PRICE SPREAD 


Secretary Benson of the Department 
of Agriculture on September 26, 1953, 
ordered an investigation to determine 
why retail prices of beef and veal con- 
tinue at near-record points while cattle 
prices continue their downward slide. 
A cost of living report issued the week 
ending September 26 showed that beef 
and veal prices rose 6 percent in July 
and August in the face of abundant 
supplies and generally lower cattle 
prices. Maintaining that a similar situa- 
tion has obtained in the lamb market, 
National Association officials have em- 
phasized the need and urgently re- 
quested the Department of Agriculture 
to include lamb in the investigation. 
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that want to deprive it of this use as the 
miners now have it, and place them under 
a permissive system similar to that of the 
livestock industry. 

The mining industry recognizes that 
there are abuses of the mining laws and 
is anxious to correct them lest public pres- 
sure force it into a secondary roll under 
the domination of bureaucrats. For this 
reason and others a need is felt for 
working out problems with various users 
of Federal lands around the conference 
table rather than through punitive legisla- 
tion. 

This is the first time a large national 
organization has made an effort to bring 
all raw material users of Federal lands on 
one panel for an exchange of viewpoints. 
This panel was composed of Senators and 
Congressmen, Government officials, forest 
users, cattle and sheep representatives and 
resulted in a free debate of Federal land 
issues. Pending legislation was thoroughly 
discussed and plain statements were made 
by the Congressional delegation as to what 
the mining industry should do to avoid 
abuses of mining laws and improve their 
public relations. In fact, the need for im- 
provement in public relations was not con- 
fined solely to the mining industry, but 
was applied to all raw material users and 
producers on Federal lands. 

Another common interest was that of 
tariffs for protection, particularly of the 
domestic lead and zinc industry. Tariff, 
for certain, is a question which plagues 
the producer of lead and zinc (and other 
metals, antimony for example) as it does 
the wool grower. It is the same problem; 
the inability to compete with lower foreign 
wage rates and lower costs of production. 

It would be difficult to say which of the 
two basic raw material producers is in the 
worse condition. There is no primary anti- 
mony being produced at the present time 
in the United States, few lead and zinc 
mines are operating; the last one in the 
West is to close down in October. 

The domestic wool “death” seems to be 
slower but just as certain unless relief is 
granted quickly. 

Our hearings before the U. S. Tariff 
Commissién are over. We are waiting for 
a verdict, with plenty of foreign opposi- 
tion appearing. The lead and zinc hear- 


ings before the same official body begin 
November 3. So here again, with taxation 
a big monster to both industries, a mutual 
problem is shown. 


It would be safe to say that there were 
more Senators and Congressmen in Seattle 
during the American Mining Congress Con- 
vention than there were in Washington, 
D. C., on the same date. Many of them, 
although surprised to see the sheep indus- 
try represented, expressed the opinion that 
such representation was highly desirable 
and should be the beginning of working 
more closely together. 

Members of the Senate and House par- 
ticipating in the convention included: 
Senators Dworshak, McCarran, Malone, 
Magnuson and Jackson, and Congressmen 
D’Ewart, Saylor, Engle, Ellsworth, Miller, 
Shuford, Dawson, Wharton, Simpson, Mar- 
tin and Congresswoman Pfost. 


Senator Malone began the hearings of 
the Subcommitte of the Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs Committee on minerals, mate- 
rials and fuels at the time of the Seattle 
meeting. The sheep industry will be given 
an opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee at a later date. 
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NATIONAL EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY 
AT COAST MEETINGS 


Executive Secretary J. M. Jones took 
part in the Public Lands Panel at the 
American Mining Congress’ 1953 metal 
and non-metallic convention in Seattle, 
Washington, on September 21. He is 
also attending a conference of Western 
Chambers of Commerce on Federal 
lands in San Francisco on September 30. 
Frederick P. Champ of Logan, Utah, 
former director and vice president of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, is 
general conference chairman. The Ex- 
ecutive Secretary has also been asked 
to address the Commonwealth Club of 
San Francisco on October 1. 
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Vibriosis Committee Outlines 





Members of the National Association’s committee and the Technical 
Committee on Vibriosis met early in September in Bozeman, Mont. 


HE National Association’s committee and the Tech- 

nical Committee on vibriosis, met at Bozeman, Mon- 
tana, August 31. Site of the meeting was the beautiful, 
modern, new Montana Veterinary Research Laboratory. 
If sheepmen could have listened in on this meeting, they, 
no doubt, would have been encouraged and pleased with 
the well-planned programs proposed by the five States 
engaged in finding the answer to this complex problem. 
True, actual progress is slow, but sheepmen can be 
thankful that a great deal of technical work is under 
way to uncover the necessary knowledge in controlling 
vibriosis. 

Dr. Rue Jensen, Colorado A. & M. College, reported 
tentative plans for two experiments. The objective of 
the first experiment is to find out if rams transmit 
vibriosis through breeding or by mechanical means other 
than breeding. The second experiment, proposed for next 
spring, would be the parental inoculation of young sheep 
with strains of the organism to study the effect, through 


a period of several years, on the health of the animals 
and their breeding habits. 


Arthur H. Caine, reporting for Idaho, said their wool 
growers had authorized hiring a man to spend about 
four months out of the year in study on ranches where 
abortions are occurring. 


Dr. L. H. Scrivner of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, University of Idaho, outlined the project they 
have been carrying on in the examination of ewes for 
carriers of the disease during the first breeding and 
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Extensive Research 


lambing season following exposure. The experiment will 
be conducted on a limited basis during the next year. 


Dr. Clair E. Terrill, U. S. Sheep Experiment Station, 
Dubois, Idaho, summarized losses from vibriosis at the 
Station. Dr. Wayne Binns, Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege, told of his work in the East in attempting to 
diagnose vibriosis in cattle. Dr. E. A. Tunnicliff of the 
Montana Veterinary Research Laboratory, said he was 
sure Dr. Binns’ work in cattle will be of great help in 
the sheep vibriosis research program. 


Dr. J. F. Ryff of the Wyoming State Veterinary 
Laboratory, passed out a detailed report on the experi- 
mental work they are doing and examinations made in 
abortion cases. They plan to continue this work in the 
coming year. Dr. Hadleigh Marsh summarized Montana’s 
vibriosis research work up to June 30. 


Further work each institution is proposing to cover 
during the year ahead was then outlined and discussed. 
The Technical Committee is working out a uniform 
questionnaire to report each disease case and, therefore, 
to build up a worth-while history. Montana is going to 
work along the line of transmission of the disease from 
ewe to ewe, and also is going to study and determine 
nutrient requirements of the organism. Utah will en- 
deavor to recover the organism from the sheath of the 
rams and will also do some bacteriological work. 


Attending the meeting were: Colorado, Brett Gray, 
M. N. Riemenschneider and Rue Jensen; Idaho, A. H. 
Caine, Scott B. Brown, L. H. Scrivner and Clair E. Ter- 
rill; Montana, Everett E. Shuey, E. A. Tunnicliff, Had- 
leigh Marsh, Lyman Brewster, Louis Smith, B. D. 
Firehammer and H. F. Wilkins; Wyoming, J. F. Ryff, 
J. O. Tucker, and M. Weldon Glenn; Utah, M. V. Hatch, 
John I. Curtis, Wayne Binns and E. E. Marsh. 


Next meeting of the committee will be held in Salt 
Lake City in January, 1954, at the time of the Inter- 
mountain Veterinary Medical meeting. 


—E. E. Marsh 
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Tariff Concessions Opposed 


HE opposition of the National Wool 
T Growers Association to any renewal or 
extension of the lower wool duties that 
resulted from the General Agreements on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT), was made 
known through a statement presented by 
Robert Franklin, public relations counsel of 
the Allied Wool Industry Committee, at 
hearings before the Committee on Reci- 
procity Information in Washington on 
September 14. 

Two points were up for consideration: 
(1) The admission of Japan to the General 
Agreements on Tariffs and Trade group 
and (2) continuation after January 1, 1954, 
of the United States tariff concessions pre- 
viously granted. On that date under Article 
28 of GATT, each participating country is 
permitted to revise its duties without unan- 
imous approval of other contracting parties. 
A new series of tariff discussions started 
at Geneva, Switzerland, on September 17. 

The reduction of the specific duty on 
wool of 25 percent or from 34 cents a clean 
pound to 25.5 cents by the Geneva Agree- 
ment, coupled with the effects of infla- 
tion have completely lowered any effective 
trade barriers, Mr. Franklin declared. 

“The wool growers of the United States,” 
he said, “feel that with the value of the 
dollar at approximately 53 cents, as com- 
pared to its value at the time Congress 
originally set the specific rate, this means 
a 47 percent loss in the protection intended 
by the United States Congress and the 25 
percent cut granted by the Geneva Agree- 
ment actually leaves the wool industry only 
39% percent of the specific protection set 
up by the Congress for domestic producers 
in 1930. 

“In addition to this, since the Geneva 
Agreement, exporting countries to the 
United States have devalued their currency 
and thereby created an advantage in the 
dollar exchange rate of their exporters to 
the United States and in many instances 
have actually manipulated their currency 
exchange rate on wool exports specifically 
in order to gain a competitive advantage 
with domestic wool sold on the American 
market.” 


He also referred to the testimony pre- 
sented before the Tariff Commission on 
August 31 in connection with the applica- 
tion of Section 22 to wool imports. He 
said the domestic wool industry “believes 
that Section 22 language is clear enough 
that the Congress of the United States does 
not intend that any international agree- 
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ment on trade shall be made in any man- 
ner which would materially interfere with 
the price support programs inaugurated 
by the Congress.” The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Mr. Franklin 
said, has taken a strong position that im- 
ports under present duty rates are material- 
ly interfering with the price support pro- 
gram and with the processing and manu- 
facturing of domestic wool. 

O. R. Strackbein, chairman of the Na- 
tion-Wide Committee of Industry, Agricul- 
ture and Labor on Import-Export Policy, 
also questioned, in his forceful presenta- 


tion before the Committee on Reciprocity 
Information, the authority of GATT to re- 
view laws of Congress and actions of the 
United States Tariff Commission. He also 
asserted that consideration of Article 28 
of GATT should never have been neces- 
sary. “The freedom of action that it would 
confer after a given date (January 1, 1954) 
should governments elect to act under it,” 
he declared, “is a freedom that our State 
Department was without authority to 
alienate in any agreement not submitted for 
legislative ratification . . . In placing this 
matter on its agenda GATT once more 
presumes to decide for us a question that 
the United States has never relinquished 


legally as a matter for its own decision.” 


Western Grazing Hearings 


NE of the series of three hearings in 

the West to get views of the various 
interested parties on Senate bill 2548 and 
its companion bill H.R. 6787, was held in 
Salt Lake City on September 15. These 
hearings were under the direction of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, headed by Senator George D. Aiken 
(Vermont). Other committee members 
hearing testimony in Salt Lake City were 
Senators Edward J. Thye (Minnesota), 
Milton R. Young (North Dakota) and Olin 
F, Johnston (South Carolina). 

This legislation is, in effect, a compromise 
measure resulting from efforts to pass the 
now pending Stockmen’s Grazing Act, de- 
signed to create more stability in the use 
of Federal grazing lands by livestock per- 
mittees. However, the new legislation 
covers only National Forest lands and 
lands administered under Title III of the 
Bankhead-Jones Act and, unlike the Stock- 
men’s Grazing Act, does not include lands 
in Federal grazing districts, now admin- 
istered by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment under the Taylor Grazing Act. 

Representatives of livestock groups and 
livestock producers testifying were general- 
ly in favor of the legislation. Some of 
them stated that the legislation was not 
broad enough to give stockmen the degree 
of stability desired in the grazing use of 
the National Forest lands but they felt 
the legislation would afford grazing users 
more stability and that it was a step in 
the right direction and therefore, they wish 
to endorse it. Two important features of 
the new legislation, taken from the Stock- 
men’s Grazing Act, are first of all, provi- 
sion for stockmen to be compensated for 
range improvements which they paid for, 
in case their grazing privileges are can- 


celed and, secondly, right of court appeal 
on decisions of the Secretary of Agriculture 
in grazing disputes. 

Some of the representatives of wildlife 
interests registered opposition to the bill 
on the grounds that it was a “step in the 
wrong direction.” As in the past, they 
brought up the issue of granting to the 
stockmen, “vested rights” in National Forest 
lands. Senator Aiken asked opponents to 
cite specifically where the bill granted 
stockmen vested rights. But the inability 
of the opponents to prove this point, and 
others they raised, was rather obvious. 
Clarence White, President, Utah Wildlife 
Federation, Tabiona, Utah, one of the op- 
ponents to the legislation, said he had 
complete confidence in the Forest Service, 
which prompted Senator Aiken to remark 
that the Forest Service had approved the 
bill. Senator Aiken also stated that wild- 
life representatives in other States had en- 
dorsed the legislation. 

Spokesmen for watershed interests gen- 
erally took a middle-of-the-road position, 
expressing some doubt as to the need for 
legislation but saying they could see noth- 
ing harmful in it if a few changes were 
made. One of the suggestions made dealt 
with the make-up of the proposed Appeals 
Committee in the case of grazing disputes. 
The bill, as drafted, would set up a com- 
mittee of three members, one to be selected 
by the aggrieved party, one to be selected 
by the Forest Service and one to be 
selected by the first two members. Sug- 
gestion was made, especially by the water- 
shed interests, that the third member be 
a public member, well informed on the 
multiple uses of the public domain. 


Witnesses testifying at the Salt Lake City 
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hearing were from the States of Utah, 
Wyoming, Idaho, California and Nevada. 
Colorado representatives were at the hear- 
ing but didn’t have an opportunity to ap- 
pear due to the time limitation. Those 


from other States desiring to be heard were 
given the opportunity at similar hearings 
in Albuquerque, New Mexico, September 
11, and Helena, Montana, September 17. 
—E. E. Marsh 


bovernment by Law 


by Ferry Carpenter 


N July 31, 1953, President Eisenhower 

sent a special message to Congress ask- 
ing that body to establish “clear guide 
lines as to the proper functions of the 
Federal Government” in the management 
of the natural resources of the public lands. 
The next day the Chairmen of the Agricul- 
tural Committees in both the House and 
the Senate introduced identical bills to 
carry out part of that request. Accompany- 
ing the introduction of these bills was a 
statement by the Secretary of Agriculture 
analyzing the proposed: legislation and 
voicing the full approval of his Depart- 
ment. (N.W.G.—Sept. 1953, p. 20.) 

This action is of tremendous concern to 
the grazing permittees of the National For- 
ests and the permittees under Title 3 of 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act be- 
cause it indicates the Administration’s un- 
qualified approval of two great principles 
which the western range stockmen have 
been demanding for many years. Those 
principles are: 

1. That Congress establish by law “guide 
lines” to govern grazing regulations. 

2. That a failure of an administrative 
agency to observe such guide lines shall 
give the aggrieved party the right of ap- 
peal to the Courts. 

The hearings on the D’Ewart bill writ- 
ten by the Stockmen’s Grazing Committee 
had brought out the need for legislation 
and apparently many Congressmen and of- 
ficials who were lukewarm or antagonistic 
before became convinced that something 
should be done at once. 

Another thing that those hearings ac- 
complished was to give a full airing for 
the fanatical crusaders for more bureau- 
cratic control of everyone else’s business 
but their own. They swarmed down to 
Washington and exhausted the vitupera- 
tive adjectives in the dictionary in attack- 
ing the western stockmen. They had little 
to say about the bill and it became very 
apparent that they did not believe western 
stockmen were entitled to any law to pro- 
tect their industry against bureaucratic 


absolutism, and Courts of Justice looked to 
them only like instruments of delay and 
perversion. 

These self-styled conservationists so over- 
played their hand that Congress and the 
Administration leaders repudiated both of 
these schools of thought and proceeded, 
without any urging from the stockmen, to 
frame up a compromise measure which 
will accomplish the two principal features 
of the D’Ewart bill. 

While the new bill fails to recognize 
grazing rights as an appurtenance to lands 
and water when properly classified as base 
properties, and while it does not put an 
end to the infamous practice of cuts on 
transfer, it nevertheless does establish a 
framework of legal rights calculated to 
guarantee us a government by law, not by 
men. Our courts of law constitute the best 
system yet devised by mankind for pro- 
tection against the tyranny which history 
has taught us always results from too much 
executive power. 


Agricultural Advisory 
Commission Named 


IFTEEN persons have been named by 

President Eisenhower to serve on the 
permanent 18-member by-partisan Agricul- 
tural Advisory Commission. Dr. W. I. 
Myers, Dean of Agriculture, Cornell Uni- 
versity, is chairman. 


Those appointed to serve until January 
1, 1955 are: Homer R. Davison (Republic- 
an), vice president of the American Meat 
Institute, Chicago; Wyley W. Andrews 
(Democrat), Goldsboro, North Carolina, 
president of the North Carolina Cotton 
Growers Association; Delmont L. Chap- 
man (Republican), Newport, Michigan, 
diversified farmer specializing in purebred 
sheep; Milo P. Swanton (Republican), 
Madison, Wisconsin, livestock farmer and 
a director of the National Milk Producers 
Federation; Sterling Swigart (Independ- 
ent), Sidney, Montana, wheat and cattle 


producer; D. W. Brooks (Democrat), At. 
lanta, Georgia, manager of the Georgia 
Cotton Producers Association; James Hand, 
Jr. (Democrat), Rolling Fork, Mississippi, 
who raises cotton and other crops, also 
operates a tree farm; Chris Milius (Repub- 
lican), Omaha, Nebraska, president of the 
Nebraska Farmers Union; Don A. Stevens 
(Republican), Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
wheat farmer and vice president of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc.; G. B. Wood (Republican), 
Corvallis, Oregon, head of the Agricultural 
Economics Department, Oregon State Col- 
lege. 

Members to serve until January 31, 1957 
include: Albert Mitchell (Republican), Al- 
bert, New Mexico, prominent cattleman; 
Tom J. Hitch (Democrat), Columbia, Ten- 
nessee, Angus cattle producer and _ presi- 
dent of the Tennessee Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration; W. I. Myers (Republican), Ithaca, 
New York, dean of College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University; Mrs. Raymond Sayre 
(Republican), Ackworth, Iowa, president 
of the Association of Country Women of 
the World; Jesse W. Tapp (Democrat), 
San Francisco, California, vice president 
of the Bank of America of San Francisco, 

Three more members will be named 
later. 


37 YEARS OF SERVICE 


J. B. Wilson 


HE Daily News Record of September 3, 

1953, highlights the 37 years’ service of 
Secretary J. B. Wilson of the Wyoming 
Wool Growers Association, in behalf of the 
sheep industry. After reviewing his early 
training in the industry and his efforts to 
secure proper tariff protection for wool, 
Reporter John T. Norman says: “Mr. Wil- 
son, over the years, played an important 
role in obtaining price support programs 
for domestic wool, the enactment of the 
Wool Products Labeling Act, and persuad- 
ing Congress to put more emphasis on 
Government wool research. He has been 
chairman of an Agriculture Department 
wool research advisory committee, has ad- 
vised the Army in the same general field, 
and has served on numerous other Govy- 
ernment advisory panels.” 

Mr. Wilson was instrumental in setting 
up the American Wool Council, of which 
he is president, and also in its amalgama- 
tion with the International Wool Secretariat 
to form The Wool Bureau, Inc. 
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RIME lambs from small farm flocks that 

hit the market early in April—two to 
three months ahead of the summer rush 
of range lambs—are premium-price evi- 
dence of a highly effective system of man- 
aging farm sheep, developed in Minidoka 
County, Idaho. 

Just as MacLean County, Illinois, is 
known all over the Nation for the swine 
sanitation system developed within its bor- 
ders, Idaho’s Minidoka County deserves to 
have its name associated with the smart 
management of farm sheep flocks. 

Briefly, here. is what the “Minidoka 


Hitting the market early with 


Minidoka-Plan Lambs 


Idaho Farmer Story and Picture by John B. Armstrong 


County plan” can do for you, if you're 
interested in applying it: 


Get 100-pound lambs on the market 
at top prices two to three months 
before range lambs are sold; concen- 
trate the labor with your flock during 
the winter slack season; utilize crop 
residues, poor pastures, canal-bank 
and fence-row weeds and grasses to 
better advantage; help the cause of 
farm diversification along by making 
more profitable another farm enter- 
prise. 


Were the Minidoka plan widely adopted 
—and it can be, it’s so simple—it might 
do something else: Possibly go a long way 
toward building up the Nation’s low sheep 
population through the most practical 
means now in sight—more farm flocks. 

With all these things in its favor, you 
might expect the plan to be both imposing 
and complicated. Measured by results, it 
is imposing. But it is far from complicated! 
It is based on two main points: (1) Breed- 
ing ewes successfully in early rather than 
late summer, debunking the old tradition 
that ewe heat periods do not occur until 
August; (2) creep-feeding lambs on grain 
and hay to supplement the milk they get 
from their mothers. 

Just how does the system work? 


Simply, Minidoka County farmers handle 
their flocks so that ewes are bred in late 
June and July and lambs are born in 
November, December and January. The 
lambs are pushed toward market weight 
as rapidly as possible, start hitting the 
yards in early April. Ewes are kept on 
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scant feed—but not weakened—until late 
May; then flushed on good pastures and 
turned with the bucks. 

In most cases, lambs get both hay and 
grain in creeps, with ewes getting hay only. 
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This diagram of the flock corral setup at Joe 

Avelar’s, near Paul, Idaho, shows how to do 

it. The drawing below shows the creep parti- 

tion used in this case. Space between up- 

rights of the lamb by-pass (between two 

regular fence panels) is increased as the 
lambs gain size. 
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In some few instances, ewes are “dodged” 
out to pasture of indifferent quality. Of 
course, the creeps—simply pens and racks 
arranged so that lambs-can feed and ewes 
can’t—are a substitute for the older dodge 
system, and they save both labor and pas- 
ture. 

“Success of the system really depends not 
so much on early lambing as on good feed- 
ing after lambs come,” points out Bill 
Priest, Minidoka County extension agent. 

To this end, the lambs, after a week 
to ten days old, usually get good quality 
alfalfa hay, and oats and wheat in creeps. 
The percentage of wheat is increased grad- 
ually in most cases until by mid-May, most 
lambs are on practically straight wheat. 
Some Minidoka growers let their lambs 
have free access to the grain at all times; 
others feed what they'll clean up in about 
three-quarters of an hour, three times a 
day. Lambs that go to market early are 
“milk lambs”’—never weaned. 

After the first few lots of lambs are off 
the farms, most Minidoka operators turn 
their ewes on limited pastures. Lambs re- 
maining, if weighing over 75 or 80 pounds, 
are kept in dry lot and pushed toward the 
100-pound goal as rapidly as_ possible. 
Smaller lambs usually go out on pasture 
with their mothers. 

Beginning around June 1, the ewes are 
turned on good pasture so that they are 
in really good shape when the bucks are 
turned in later in the month. Most opera- 
tors feed no grain during summer and fall; 
where pastures are limited the reverse may 
be true. When lambing begins in. Novem- 
ber, seven or eight pounds of good hay 
per ewe usually is supplied. 

E. F. Rinehart, veteran University of 
Idaho extension animal husbandman, thinks 
the “drying off” period for ewes, followed 
by the flush on good pastures just prior to 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Start shipping through the Port of Long Beach — the 
only port in the world with all these advantages: 


im 40 to 55 foot water depths in all channels. 
Steel and concrete clear-span transit sheds. 
Rapid bulk-loading facilities. 


New 1200’ by 150’ warehouse. 


— as i bh 


12,000 bale cotton shelter. 


Railway trackage connecting with 
3 major rail lines. 


Access to new freeway system. ( 


Shore based radar installation. 





>» = Whiter today fou new, descriptive brochure 
=)) THE PORT OF LONG BEACH 


& 1333-E El Embarcadero e Long Beach, California 
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Anoy, 


onvention lime 


Ahoy! It’s the smell of the sea 


That's calling to me. 
Ahoy! comes the beckoning call, 
for one and for all. 
Ahoy! I say, Matey, I think you'll agree, 


That here is a bargain for both you and me. 


Ahoy! comes the call, the call from the sea, 
and guess what, that’s right, a surprise and it's free. 


Ahoy! What is this nonsense I’m rambling about? 
Give a listen, Matey, read on and you'll see. 


HOY, all you landlubbers, it’s nearing 

time to put out to sea. So grab your 

hat, you can forget your wallet, and leave 

your worries on the seashore. That’s right, 

here’s a chance to have a good time and 
absolutely free. 

As a special attraction to the 89th an- 
nual convention of the National Wool 
Growers Association, a tour of the Port of 
Long Beach has been especially arranged 
for all convention visitors who want to 
“put out to sea.” 

On Thursday, December 10, busses will 
leave the Wilton Hotel for the Long Beach 
port at 1:30 p.m. From the port, conven- 
tion visitors will begin their harbor tour 
in the “Shearwater,” an open-air boat with 
an air-conditioned spacious cabin below 
the deck, completely equipped with rest 


rooms, coffee bar, and large windows. The 
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route to be traveled will be on smooth 
water, inside breakwater and piers. Suf- 
ficient water taxis will be available to 
handle any overflow crowd. 

The Port of Long Beach is probably the 
only debt free deep water port in the 
world. In addition to its shipping business, 
which made a profit of $250,000 last year, 
it is also in the oil business with an income 
of over 30 million dollars annually. 

In 1916 the port could boast of only 
4.7 acres in the harbor district. It now has 
over 7,500 acres. By virtue of its oil wealth, 
Long Beach is building a harbor second 
to none in modern facilities. The 956 port 
owned oil wells also eliminate the expense 
of the harbor from the tax burden of its 
citizens. In‘ addition, a trust fund of over 
$20,000,000 has already been accumulated 
and continues to grow to make the port 





Nears 


debt free. 

The tonnage handled by the port shows 
a phenomenal growth. In 1925 the port 
handled 350,000 tons, compared _ to 
7,000,000 in 1952. 

This boat tour through the harbor is 
being made available to those attending 
the National Convention through the com- 
pliments of the Port of Long Beach. You 
can’t afford to miss it. The tour takes you 
through the largest man-made harbor in 
the world. And it lasts about one and 
one-half hours. 

The weather in early December is usual- 
ly delightful, and the cruise should be an 
interesting experience for all who'd like 
to get their feet on some good solid sea. 
You'd better not miss this big opportunity. 
See you there, Matey? 

—Ted Capener 
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Sheep Sales: Averages Are Down 


IDAHO PUREBRED SHEEP SALE 
Idaho Falls, September 23, 1953 


Top-seller was a Suffolk stud ram that 
sold for $210. Five single Suffolk 
studs averaged $132. Breed average for 
230 Suffolk rams was $64.44. 

Hampshires had the high average as 27 
head brought an average of $87. The ma- 
jority of these rams were single studs. 

Columbias averaged $30.65 for 77 head, 
with five single studs selling at $98. 
Targhees brought an average of $23.12 for 
eight head, and Panamas—53 head—aver- 
aged $20.07. 

One hundred head of ewes sold at an 
average of $48.14. 


EXPERIMENT STATION SALE 
Dubois, Idaho, September 24, 1953 


Sheepmen from six States purchased a 
total of 717 head of Columbia, Targhee 
and Rambouillet rams and ewes at the 
United States Sheep Breeding Laboratory, 
Dubois, Idaho. The sale was held at Sta- 
tion Headquarters on Thursday, Septem- 
ber 24. 

Lewis C. Bailey of Junction City, Ore- 
gon, purchased the two top stud rams, both 
Columbias, for $185 and $120. Columbia 
yearling stud rams averaged $77 per head. 
The top range pen of Columbias brought 
$47.50 per head. 

Dan Fulton of Ismay, Montana, pur- 
chased the top Targhee ram for $105. The 
top pen of Targhee ewes sold to Harry 
Mays, Howe, Idaho, for $40 per head. 

All of the 183 rams and 534 ewes offer- 
ed were sold. Buyers were present from 
Idaho, Oregon, Montana, Wyoming, Utah 
and Nevada. 


WYOMING RAM SALE 
Casper, Wyoming 
September 22-23, 1953 


Sale of 386 head of Rambouillet range 
rams at somewhat better prices than 
consignors were led to expect in a 25th 
Wyoming Ram Sale Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 23, at Casper’s Central Wyoming Fair- 
grounds earned a Rambouillet range breed 
total of $21,168.24 to bring the gross sales 
figure for this year’s auction to $54,788.50. 

It included an average of $54.84 on 
Rambouillet range rams, a satisfactory fig- 
ure in the viewpoint of many sellers who 
saw 32 Rambouillet studs average only 
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$66.02 when the sale opened on Tuesday. 

Slow bidding in many breeds and a 
general down trend on ram auction prices 
cut $31.33 off last year’s overall average 
of $77.71 to give growers a total sale aver- 
age this year of only $46.38 on 1,181 rams. 
Average on 1,186 range rams came to 
$45.19. 

Final results on the 1953 sale made it 
the poorest paying event in nine ram auc- 
tions in Casper dating back to 1945 when 
a sale grossed $54,700. 


Top selling ram of the 1953 auction was 
a blackfaced stud. Roy Warrick and Son, 
Beau Geste Farm, Oskaloosa, Iowa, earned 
$410 on this sale of a Suffolk when Mrs. 
Frank Stout, wife of a Sheridan rancher, 
made the top bid. 

Next highest individual was a Rambouil- 
let stud consigned by Dr. Rodney I. Port, 
Sundance, and purchased for $195 by the 
Grabbert Bros., a commercial Rambouillet 
firm in Emblem, Wyoming. 

Highest price range pen was a group 
of five uniform polled Rambouillets which 
were put into the ring by Lloyd N. Davis, 
Brigham City, Utah. They earned $100 
per head on a bid by the Erk Bros., Newell, 
South Dakota. —Walt Woolfson 


WYOMING RAM SALE AVERAGES 


Rambouillets: a a 
ae 32 $66.02 
Range Rams .............. 386 54.84 

Columbias: 

ON “Spa eee ene 9 67.50 
Range Rams .............. 258 29.36 

Corriedales: 

Range Rams .............. 15 26.33 

Targhees: 

Range Rams .............. 83 23.82 

Panamas: 

Range Rams .............. 25 54.00 

Lincoln-Rambouillet 
Crossbreds_................ 103 40.75 

Columbia-Rambouillet 
Crossbreds _................ 61 28.79 

Rambouillet-Romney 
Crossbreds _ ................ 15 23.00 

Hampshires: 

Se a ae 1 77.50 
Range Rams .............. 45 70.05 

Suffolks: 
ae ae 3 215.83 
Range Rams .............. 1384 65.84 

Suffolk-Hampshire 
Crossbréds  .....:.......... 15 66.00 


WESTERN SOUTH DAKOTA STUD 
RAM SHOW AND SALE 
Newell, September 18 and 19, 1953 


Fifty-five stud rams made an average 
of $55.30. Top stud ram was a Hampshire 
that brought $140. An average of $35.20 
was paid for 130 range rams, and 20 reg- 
istered ewes sold for $38.10. 

Hampshires had the high stud average, 
five head at $62.50. Columbias were sec- 
ond with 25 at $62.26. Eighteen head of 
Corriedales brought an average price of 
$48.64, and seven Rambouillet studs aver- 
aged $42.40. 

Four head of Hampshire range rams 
brought an average of $48.50. Fifteen 
Targhees averaged $43.60. Seventy-two 
Columbias averaged $35.77. Fifteen Ram- 
bouillets averaged $34.50, and 24 head of 
Corriedales averaged $26.33. 


VERNAL RAM SALE 
Vernal, Utah, September 15, 1953 


Two Suffolk stud rams averaged $272.50, 
while the top sold for $340. It was con- 
signed by Farrell Wankier of Levan, Utah. 
Five registered rams averaged $100 in the 
Suffolk division, and 48 range rams _ aver- 
aged $84.37. Stud average on four head 
of Rambouillets was $85. Top was sold 
by the Nielson Sheep Company of 
Ephraim, Utah, for $100. An average of 
$51.67 was paid for 38 Rambouillet reg- 
istered rams. Fifty-six head of range rams 
averaged $49.11. 

Two head of Columbia studs averaged 
$87.50. Twenty-three registered rams av- 
eraged $52.83. Range rams in the Colum- 
bia division averaged $31.27 on 61 head. 


MONTANA RAM SALE 
Miles City, Montana 
September 18, 1953 


Seven hundred forty-four rams, repre- 
senting the choice rams from the flocks of 
28 consignors sold for an average price of 
$42.82 per head. Auctioneer Ken Conzel- 
man of Bozeman, sold the 150 lots in a 
record breaking time of four and one-half 
hours. In contrast with many of the other 
ram sales held throughout the West this 


year, every ram offered for sale was sold. 
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Top consignment honors went to J. E. 
Norton of Bozeman, Montana, with 10 
Columbia rams averaging $86.50 per head. 

Henry Esp of Lodge Grass, Montana, 
paid the highest price at the sale of $275 
for a Suffolk stud ram consigned by P. J. 
Rock & Son of Drumheller, Alberta. The 
top ram from a Montana consignment was 
purchased by Howard Nye of Hot Springs, 
Montana, from the Rambouillet Company 
of Bozeman. It was a yearling Columbia 
ram sold at $225. 

The high pen of Columbias sold at the 
sale were consigned by J. E. Norton of 
Bozeman, Montana. They were sold to 
E. J. LaRiviere of Broadus, Montana, for 
$80 per head. H. Lehfeldt of Lavina, Mon- 
tana, and The Pauly Ranch of Deer Lodge 
tied with high pens of Rambouillets at 
$47.50 per head. They were sold respect- 
fully to Irwin Richards of Ridgway, Mon- 
tana, and the Teigen Land & Livestock 
Company of Teigen, Montana. 

Sieben Live Stock Company of Helena, 
Montana, sold the top pen of Targhees at 
$65 per head to Bert Kaufman of Alzada, 
Montana. The top pen of Lincoln-Ram- 
bouillets, consigned by The Pauly Ranch 
of Deer Lodge, Montana, was sold to Guy 
Fagan of Opheim, Montana, for $47.50. 

The top pen of Hampshires consigned 
by Bert Kammerman of Bozeman, Mon- 
tana, sold to Ed Paine of Weldon, Montana 
for $50. Two pens of Suffolks topped 
that breed at $75 per head. They were 
sold to Luther Boies of Miles City, Mon- 
tana, and Henry Esp of Lodge Grass, Mon- 
tana. Both pens were consigned by P. J. 
Rock & Son of Drumheller, Alberta. 

A total of 667 whiteface rams sold at 
an average of $40.96 and 77 blackface 
rams sold at an average of $58.92. 


POCATELLO FALL RANGE RAM SALE 
Pocatello, Idaho, September 19, 1953 


A total of 481 rams sold at an average 
of $98.43, compared with $129.68 on 425 
head in last year’s sale. Blackfaced breeds 
showed about a 23 percent decline; white- 
faces about the same or more. Bidding 
was deliberate and sale time about 45 min- 
utes longer than a year ago. We feel we 
could have sold the entire number orig- 
inally entered, but there were many drop- 
outs, with no reasons given. The fact that 
all the rams brought to the sale were sold 
indicates that there still remains a group 
who have confidence in their business. At- 
tendance was good, probably a little above 
last year’s. Buyers included three from 
Utah and two from Wyoming. 


—M. C. Claar 
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MONTANA SALE AVERAGES 











1952 1953 
Number Average Number Average | 
BREED Sold Per Head Sold Per Head 
| | NES ceeemra trent Liha we kee 1: 172 $102.16 235 $48.87 
TOROS niin ncornrnihinait 184 95.28 255 87.88 
ee | ee ro RUDE POE Seeene Poe Perrin 100 87.27 128 86.52 
Columbia-Rambouillets ..2.2...200..22.eeee-eee0-- 25 Stee... See ee 
Lincoln-Rambouillets: «..:..-.2...00....465.-065, 68 74.38 49 80.71 
TOI 55. ii npn 20 79.75 387 45.20 
Gesiemeee (5 re he i ei ee ene 16 91.56 40 71.63 
585 $ 91.66 744 $42.82 





WYOMING COLUMBIA STUD EWE 
AND RAM SALE 
Douglas, September 4, 1953 


Thirteen rams made an average of $105; 
102 ewes, an average of $49, and on the 
115 head sold, the average was $55. Top 
was $145 paid by Peggy Joyce Hansen of 
Lusk, Wyoming, for a two-year-old ram 
consigned by the Pennoyer Columbia 
Ranch of Morton, Wyoming. Don Mar- 
quiss of Gillette, Wyoming, bought the 
highest priced ewe at $105 from Bernice 
Oliver, Banner, Wyoming. 


SOUTHERN OREGON RAM SALE 
Lakeview, August 31, 1953 


R. L. Weir, Jr., of Lakeview, Oregon, 
was high buyer, taking a Suffolk consigned 
by Dave Waddell of Amity, Oregon, for 
$325. High pen of Suffolks brought $250 
a head. High pens were consigned by 
Harry Sandquist of Ontario, Oregon, and 
Dave Waddell. 

Top Rambouillet went to Alfonso Sario 
of Reno, Nevada, for $150. John Withers 
of Paisley, Oregon, was the consignor. A 


Rambouillet pen consigned by Wynn Han- 
sen, Collinston, Utah, brought the high 
price in that division, with Fitzgerald 
Brothers of Lake County paying $65 a 
head. 

Eight Columbias averaged $27 a head; 
one Corriedale sold for $25; one Panama 
for $25; four Hampshires averaged $45.82 
and one Hampshire-Suffolk cross sold for 
$80. There were no sales on Lincoln- 
Rambouillet crossbreds or Targhees. 

Total sale average was $105 on 179 
head. 

—Elgin M. Cornett, Secretary 
Southern Oregon Ram Sale 
Committee 


SANPETE RAM SALE 
Ephraim, Utah, August 28, 1953 

A total of 131 head averaged $65.61. 
Four registered Rambouillet rams out of 
11 shown on the consignment list, aver- 
aged $120 each. In the registered Ram- 
bouillet pens the average was $91.25 on 
50 head. The 77 head of range rams made 
$46.14 a head. Nineteen of the pens of 
five range rams shown in the catalog were 

(Continued on page 37) 





POCATELLO SALE AVERAGES 











1952 1953 
Number Average Number Average 
BREED Sold Per Head Sold Per Head 
EE IS icncisnnstieesipnctanestipaihinianees 146 $186.37 171 $146.29 
SSRUMINNG MRUUIRD, MANION og ere 95 131.86 103 97.87 
We. <0 elie eat ereeintey Retires 1 250.00 2 162.50 
TIE TORRID a nsccesinseensesivevinneitpecnions 11 94.54 6 100.00 
Suffolk-Hampshire Yearlings .................-.--- 11 140.00 12 106.88 
Suffolk-Hampshire Ram Lambs ................-- 11 182.72 14 113.57 
NOI IE, seers ciniaresnsssicientoninnecinle 71 78.55 89 60.00 
Pamarnia. Tama: TGae coo ecncce ceicvcteccsessene 89 64.67 33 36.06 
Weenie oe ance ee 1 180.00 1 115.00 
Colearasiin Veer Binge ni acveveencesecerseiveges $1 56.85 42, $1.78 
pa eis ene reed 8 106.66 3 90.00 
Corumabia Shams. Teme S ooo soos viceseyaecsscasteneces 5 45.00 
Columbia-Rambouillet Yearlings ...............- 5 40.00 
TOTALS ccc 425 $129.68 481 $ 98.43 
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OT long ago an article in a national 

magazine compared the Fish and Wild- 
life Service’s coyote poisoning program to 
a blast from a shotgun in which the badger, 
the fox, and other meat-eating animals 
were hit along with the coyote. “In short,” 
the author stated, “the entire Federal 
predator and rodent control campaign is 
based in part on at least one fallacy, name- 
ly, that such control can be selective.” 

This is but a sample of the criticism 
that has been flung at the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, and earlier the Biological Sur- 
vey, ever since the Government entered 
the predator control field. Why such crit- 
icism? There probably are many reasons, 
but back of it all may be the simple fact 
that the coyote means different things to 
different people. According to viewpoint, 
it may be among other things a ruthless 
destroyer of stock and game, a rodent killer, 
a wilderness figure inseparably associated 
with the Old West, a valuable fur bearer, 
or even an aid in holding down excessive 
big game numbers. Managing the critter 
in conformity with the desires of some 
groups is likely to draw the fire of the 
others. 

Because the coyote pelt once was worth 
several uninflated dollars, the fur trapper 
was hurt to some extent by coyote control. 
It was to his advantage, of course, to main- 
tain large coyote populations and harvest 
the increase. Back through the years the 
idea has grown—perhaps not without some 
justification—that coyote control by poisons 
resulted in a similar or even greater kill 
of other fur bearers. This theme has been 
so loudly proclaimed by some fur trappers 
and echoed by other critics (doubtless with 
the welfare of the coyote in mind) that it 
has been more or less accepted by the lay- 
man. 

When the Fish and Wildlife Service 
largely replaced its strychnine poisoning 
program with a more carefully regulated 
1080 program six or seven years ago, the 
cry “Fur Bearers Slaughtered” broke out 
anew. Because the 1080 station has been 
so effective in controlling coyotes, criticism 
has been correspondingly severe, with many 
people believing that the other meat-eating 
wild mammals were being sacrificed for 
control of this predator. 

There has been ample evidence during 
recent years that this is not the case. By 
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Fur Bearers & Coyote Poisons 


by Weldon B. 


Robinson 


Wildlife Research Laboratory, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
Denver, Colorado 


coincidence, the prices of long-haired furs 
(coyotes, foxes, bobcats, skunks, badgers, 
raccoons, etc.) took a nose dive about the 
time the Service started its 1080 program. 
The drop was so great that it was no longer 
profitable to trap these wild animals for 
their furs. Naturally they increased—that is, 
except coyotes, where they were being 
controlled. And the remarkable increase 
of the other long-haired fur bearers took 
place even in areas where coyote numbers 
were being driven to record lows by 1080 
poison and other control measures. This 
situation clearly showed that fur prices or 





perhaps food conditions, but not coyote 
poisons, were regulating fur bearer num- 
bers. 

The downward trend of coyotes and the 
upward swing in the numbers of the other 
long-haired fur bearers were shown in some 
research recently completed by the Denver 
Wildlife Research Laboratory. This re- 
search, however, applies only to the plains, 
deserts, and non-forested foothills where 
1080 stations have been used most widely, 
and not to the high altitude forests where 
different habitats are involved and the use 
of lethal stations is more restricted. 

In a 1940-41 study with steel traps and 
coyote-getters, the catches with coyote 
traps were recorded in detail for several 
localities in Wyoming, Colorado and New 
Mexico. Thus it was known how many 
coyotes and bobcats could be trapped in 
these areas in a given number of trap 
days before 1080 stations were used. The 
same information was available for the 
other wild animals most likely to be 
poisoned—skunks, badgers, and raccoons. 


By repeating these trapping studies after 
1080 stations had been used, the popula- 
tion trends of the predators as well as the 
fur bearers could be determined. 

The trapping studies were duplicated in 
1951, and the detailed results were pub- 
lished in the May 1953 issue of the Journal 
of Mammalogy. Seven localities (three in 
Wyoming, three in Colorado, and one in 
New Mexico) were trapped experimentally 
in the summer and fall of 1940 and 194], 
and again during the same seasons in 
1951. Between trappings, 1080 (or thal- 
lium) stations had been used up to ten 
years in the Wyoming localities, for three 
to seven years in Colorado, and for the 
last three years in the New Mexico area, 
The number of trap days of activity record- 
ed during each of the two periods was 
practically the same—16,250 in 1940-41 to 
16,291 in 1951. So the same trapping 
effort was put forth in the same areas 
during the same seasons before and after 
1080 stations were used. The catches tell 
an interesting story. 

Seventy-seven coyotes were trapped dur- 
ing the first period compared to only 18 
ten years later. This is in line with what 
most range men know—that coyote num- 
bers have been driven downward where 
1080 stations have been used. These pred- 
ators have not been exterminated even in 
the important stock producing areas, but 
neither are they as abundant and trouble- 
some as they were before. 


Bobcats have fared much better. In 
1951, 22 were taken on the experimental 
trap lines where only 11 were caught ten 
years earlier. This animal is classed as a 
predator along with the coyote, but is not 
controlled by the same methods. Many 
people wish that 1080 stations and coyote- 
getters were less selective in this respect, 
and that they would control bobcats as 
well as coyotes. 


Regardless of its present popularity, the 
skunk is a fur bearer whose pelt was valued 
before the drop in prices. Also, being a 
meat-eating animal, it is endangered to 
some extent by 1080 stations. This danger 
is not great, however, as 48 skunks were 
trapped on thé experimental lines in 1951 
compared to 30 a decade ago. Like the 
bobcat, the skunk had gotten along very 
well while 1080 stations were reducing 


(Continued on page 37) 
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pmones and their effect on lambs 


Artificially Injected 
In Young Ewes 


ISAPPOINTING lambing results with 
yearling range ewes in the desert area of 
central Wyoming caused Wyoming Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station men to under- 
take experiments testing the effect of arti- 
ficially injected hormones and carotene in 
young ewes before breeding. 

Actual lambing percentages among these 
ewes may be as low as 50 percent although 
the average is considered to be 65 to 70 
percent. 

Wyoming experimenters say sterility is 
one cause for this low lambing percentage. 
Other causes include malnutrition, climate, 
disease, and age. Temporary sterility is 
often due to a hormone dysfunction, which 
in turn may be caused by one of many 
disturbances. 

Hormones have been used by many re- 
search workers in an attempt to breed 
anestrus females or to increase the number 
of offspring produced. The results have 
been very inconsistent, and no procedure 
has been found which can be generally 
recommended. Since an injection of even 
a single hormone may upset the balance 
of the other hormones in the animal's body, 
the final results of the injection may be 
much different than would normally be 
expected. 

It has been noted that a deficiency of 
vitamin A also impairs the fertility of young 
animals. And so ewes used by the Wyo- 
ming experimental station were given caro- 
tene injections daily. 

Experimenters found that indications in 
the Wyoming area showed that even ewes 
on good range containing plants with high 
carotene still do not receive sufficient caro- 
tene for satisfactory maintenance and re- 
production even though receiving a sup- 
plemental feed. 


The two hormones used in the study 
were Chorionic Gonadotropin and “Gona- 
din” (pregnant mares serum P.M.S.). The 
Chroionic Gonadotropin was derived from 
pre-natal human urine. All injections were 
inter-muscular. 

Lambing results of this experiment were 
very favorable. The lots of ewes receiving 
two injections of P.M.S. and the lot re- 
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ceiving dehydrated cereal grass supple- 
ment (carotene) had significantly fewer 
dry ewes than did the controls. 

However the Wyoming Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service a season later found that 
“the year in which the above experiment 
was made was considered above average 
by the sheepmen in that area with regards 
to lambing percentages. For this reason 
and because the results were in no way 
conclusive it was felt that more work on 
the subject was needed.” 

Later experiments conducted by this 
group showed no significant differences be- 
tween the number of dry ewes in the con- 
trol lot and the number of dry ewes in any 
of the treated lots. 

Thus two different seasons brought two 
different results by two groups of men. 


Stilbestrol and 
Progesterone 


ECENT tests made at agriculture col- 

leges to determine the effect of a hor- 
mone, stilbestrol, injected into lambs and 
other livestock reveal some interesting facts. 

Results of tests at the University of Cali- 
fornia show that treated lambs, lambs im- 
planted with stilbestrol pellets, will gain 
weight much faster on pasture than will 
untreated or control lambs. They will gain 
as rapidly as lambs in the feed lot, too. 
But experiments also show that while stil- 
bestrol produces a heavy carcass it is of 
low quality. 

Further studies in the hormone field at 
Michigan State College show that by com- 
bining another hormone, progesterone 
(female sex hormone); with stilbestrol, 
much better physiological results for pro- 
ducing optimal body growth and finish 
may be obtained. 

The tests at the Michigan school were 
made with two groups of lambs. One group 
acted as a control lot and received no 
implantations. The lambs in group two 
received a 25 mg. pellet of diethylstilbes- 
trol and a 250 mg. pellet of progesterone, 
inserted subcutaneously (under the skin) 
in the neck at the beginning of the experi- 
ment. 

Each lamb was weighed individually at 
the start of the experiment and every seven 


days until the end of the experiment. Both 
groups were fed a diet of cracked corn 
and alfalfa hay and had free access to 
phenothiazine salt mixture and fresh water. 
Both groups were unshorn and had access 
to outside exercising lots as well as to 
sheltered feeding areas. 


Interesting results were found on the 
effect of stilbestrol and progesterone im- 
planted together. Particular interest was 
shown in the results of the rate of growth 
and the carcass quality. Each control lamb 
gained 0.31 pound daily for 89 days. The 
treated lambs each gained 0.42 pound daily 
for 90 days and averaged 10 pounds 
heavier than the control lambs. They also 
consumed more feed and showed greater 
feed efficiency than did the controls. 

It was noted that the treated lambs 
were more easily kept on feed. Periods of 
unseasonal hot weather caused the unshorn 
lambs in the control group to go off feed 
twice in the experimental period. The con- 
trol lambs usually gamboled about in true 
lamb-like fashion at feeding time, while 
the treated lambs were more placid, but 
not sluggish, and seemed interested only 
in eating at feeding time. 

The average dressing percentage for the 
control lambs was 48.2, and for the treated 
lot, 49.3 percent. 

The results noted in this test indicate 
that combinations of stilbestrol and proges- 
terone produced carcasses of higher qual- 
ity with greater efficiency of gain than un- 
treated lambs. 


More Herders 
For U.S. This Fall 


LANS are now under way for bringing 

another group of sheepherders out of 
Spain this fall. This was revealed by Sec- 
retary Robert Franklin to members of the 
California Range Association at its annual 
meeting in Fresno, California, on Septem- 
ber 8. 

All officers of the association were re- 
elected: John Bidegaray, president; Phil 
Erro, vice president and Secretary Franklin. 
The group also approved a resolution to 
incorporate the organization. 
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STATES SHARE 
IN BLM RECEIPTS 


WENTY-FIVE States and the Territory 
of Alaska will share in receipts totaling 

$66,845,762.88 from the administration of 
the public lands by the Bureau of Land 
Management, Secretary of the Interior 
Douglas McKay said on September 21, 
1953. 

This amount represents the States’ share 
of collections made during the fiscal year 
1953'by BLM from its various activities. 
The principal source of the revenue is from 
mineral leases and permits, chiefly for gas 
and oil. The States’ share of revenue from 
this source is $17,255,526.91. The next 
largest source was from the'sale of timber 
in Oregon, from which payments are made 
to individual counties totaling $6,447,- 
026.63. 

Other sizable amounts were as follows: 
From sale of public lands a total of 
$66,655.47; from Talyor Grazing Act, Sec- 
tion 3 permits, a total of $184,209.90, and 
from Taylor Grazing Act, Section 15 
Leases, a total of $161,955.60. The Taylor 


Grazing Act, Section 3 permits are issued 
to those stockmen who graze their live- 
stock in grazing districts, while the Section 
15 leases are for the use of those public 
lands situated outside of grazing districts. 


See You There 


HE big social event of the 89th National 
Wool Growers Association Convention— 

the banquet—will be held this year on the 
final day, Thursday, December 10. This 
is a change in the schedule from previous 
National gatherings, when the banquet 
came the next to last convention day. So 
transportation and hotel reservations should 
be made with this final evening of enter- 
tainment in mind. 

The banquet will be held in the Long 
Beach Municipal Auditorium. A_ special 
floor show has been planned to follow the 
dinner, and a dance will conclude the 
festive evening. Cocktail hour in the Wil- 
ton Hotel, convention headquarters, will 
precede the banquet. Don’t forget that 
date—Thursday, December 10—the last day 
of the convention. See you there! 








SUFFOLK EWES 


Complete Disposal 
of the 


HOWARD VAUGHN 
FLOCK 


Dixon, California 


400 HEAD 
Registered and Purebred Suffolk 
Ewes of all ages 


LOTS TO SUIT 
To be sold in lots to suit the buyer. 
This flock won the coveted English 
Society trophy for the best flock 


exhibited at the 1952 Chicago In- 
ternational Exposition. 


Anyone interested in any of these 
ewes may contact: 


Mrs. Howard Vaughn 
Phone: Dixon 82188 


Ervin Vassar 
Phone: Dixon 82340 





Long Beach Convention Reseration Blank 

















The center insert in the June Wool Grower gives a full list of hotel and motel accommodations available 
for the 89th Annual Convention of the National Wool Growers Association, December 7-10, 1953 at Long Beach, 


California. Please refer to it in filling out this blank. Plan to stay for the banquet, floor show and dance, which 
this year are scheduled for December 10, the closing day. 


THIS APPLICATION MUST BE USED IN REQUESTING RESERVATIONS 


HOTEL/MOTEL RESERVATION APPLICATION 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
414 Pacific National Life Building 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 


Mail to: 


Please reserve (Singles) at $ 





(Rate) 


(Suites) at $ (Rate) (Twins) 
for the 89th Annual Convention of the National Wool Growers Association, December 7-10, 1953. 








(Doubles) at $ 
at $ 


(Rate) 
(Rate) 

















Give your lst, 2nd and 3rd choice for hotel or motel. We will attempt to make reservation at hotel or motel of your first choice. If rooms 
are all taken at the hotel or motel prior to receipt of reservation we will try hotel of second choice, etc. 





Ist Choice; 






































2nd Choice; 3rd Choice 
Please include deposit of $5.00 for each person. Do not send cash. 
Arrival Date at (Hour) Departure Date 
Rooms requested above will be occupied by: (please print or type and use extra sheet if necessary.) 
(Signed) 
(Address) 
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Frank Meaker John Noh 
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S$. E. Whitworth 
Montana 


Chandler B. Church 
Nevada 





Warres E. Johnson 
South Dakota 


Gerald E. Stanfield 
Oregon 





A 
Penrose B. Metcalfe Don Clyde 
Texas Utah 





Harold Josendal 
Wyoming 


Russell D. Brown 
Washington 
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Five Days Can Ruin 
360 With Lambs 


+ sia fat lamb market has just experienced 
one of the greatest fluctuations in the 
shortest length of time that it ever has. 
Maybe we have the best method of mar- 
keting our livestock of any country in the 
world, but that still doesn’t make it perfect. 
It’s hard for me to believe that the system 
can’t and shouldn’t be improved. 

When a sheep operator puts 360 days 
of a year into raising a lamb crop and 
invests the amount of money in that lamb 
that he has to, he should have some as- 
surance of a reasonably stable price, say 
a fluctuation of not over ten percent in 
a week. Those last five days in the fore 
part of August this year cost him al- 
most 30 percent of the monetary value 
of his lamb crop, and I maintain that is 
too much of a drop in such a short time. 
You may have been an exceptionally good 
manager those first 360 days of the year 
and then because of those five days, be- 
come a poor one for the whole year’s oper- 
ation. It’s true, probably, that a relatively 
small number of operators were caught in 
this five-day period but I know that prob- 
ably ten percent of us here in Washington 
were, and when you have been, it’s hard 
to work up enthusiasm to start another 
year’s work. 

It’s hard to explain the quiet condition 
of the wool market, but there must be 
economic reasons for its condition. Surely 
it can’t help but pick up soon, in activity 
if not in price. 

The National Ram Sale was certainly 
proof that in most areas, Suffolks were 
what the growers wanted this year. The 
whitefaced breeders shouldn't give up 
though, because unless we are going to 
go out of the sheep business completely in 
the United States, their day is coming. 

—Russell D. Brown 
September 12, 1953 


Feed Holds Up; 
Convention on Deck 


ONDITIONS in Texas improved con- 
siderably by reason of some fairly well 
distributed rains early in September and 


general distribution of drought feeds has 
been quite helpful to many ranchmen who 
did not desire to sell off their foundation 
flocks. 

Many of our members are uneasy about 
the tariff outlook but feel that the efforts 
made by President Willoughby, Secretary 
Jones and Public Relations Counsel Bob 
Franklin have been of material value in 
preventing a reduction of the present tariff. 

The annual convention of our association 
is to be held in San Antonio November 2-4 
and we would be pleased to have mem- 
bers of any other association visit with 
us then. 

—Penrose B. Metcalfe 
September 21, 1953 


Southern California 
Begins Lambing 


AMBING has commenced in the San 

Joaquin .Valley (September 19). Also, 
it soon will be under way in southern 
California from Los Angeles County, south. 
By October 15 lambing will commence in 
the Yolo County section of the Sacramento 
Valley, west of Dixon. By November 15 it 
will be general throughout the San Joaquin 
Valley and as far north as Willows in the 
Sacramento Valley; possibly some even in 
the Red Bluff section. 

At the same time, November 1, the late 
lambers in northeastern California adjacent 
to Oregon and Nevada will have just put 
in the rams. 

The downturn in fat lamb prices dur- 
ing August was most discouraging to the 
large number of our growers who feed 
lambs during the summer on irrigated pas- 
tures. 

I am sure we all realize that we as pro- 
ducers should embark on a long-time lamb 
promotion and research program; that it 
is up to us to assist the lamb feeder secure 
an adequate market or else he may not be 
our customer another year. 

We are delighted in the support the 


wool buyers are giving the wool promotion 
program. They are doing a fine job in 
collecting the 25 cents per bag here in 


California. 


We are looking forward to a good at- 
tehdance «at our 98rd annual convention 
to be held at the Palace Hotel, on Wednes- 
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day and Thursday, November 4 and 5, 
during the same week as the Grand Na- 
tional Livestock Show at San Francisco. 
We cordially invite sheepmen from the 
other States; also, the representatives of 
the allied industries to be with us. 
Among those to address our meeting are 
Ewen Waterman of Australia; Giles Hop- 
kins, acting manager of the Wool Bureau, 
New York City; Clarence M. Bishop, presi- 
dent, Pendleton Woolen Mills of Portland, 
Oregon; J. M. Jones, secretary, National 
Wool Growers Association; Robert Frank- 
lin, Allied Wool Industry Committee; and 
Dr. Geo. H. Hart, Dean, School of Vet- 
erinary Medicine, University of California. 


—Ray Anchordoguy 
September 16, 1953 


Livestock Industry Needs 
Some Support 


E hear much controversy over supports, 
subsidies and tariffs. These different 
words to a certain extent, according to 
how used, mean practically the same thing. 
We may like the use of one and dislike the 
others, but all as used may mean a sub- 
sidized industry or segment of industry. 
The application of any one‘ for protec- 
tion, fostering or help must carry some 
amount of control; and thus those benefited 
must sacrifice some of the freedom that 
goes with free enterprise, for the benefits 
received. Probably under a tariff, industries 
receive the least control, yet, those indus- 
tries depending on foreign imports must 
accept the additional loss of freedom and 
cost of goods and services to pay the 
tariff duties. 

In the early days of the New Deal, 
Secretary of State Hull, who was an advo- 
cate of free trade with foreign nations, 
was able to have passed the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. This act greatly reduced tariff 
protection. To offset the tariff, subsidies 
were instituted for the protection of certain 
peoples and segments of industries. We 
are living in an age of controlled economy. 
Much of our free enterprise has been sacri- 
ficed on account of wars and general world 
conditions. There is no doubt we will have 
to live with these conditions a long time. 

The free nations of the world, or those 
nations labeled as free nations, are de- 
manding the lowering of trade barriers. 
This probably will lead to continuing pres- 
ent trade agreements and perhaps to lower 
tariffs. Faced with these conditions and 
the general sentiment expressed by the Ad- 
ministration in Washington, the survival of 
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our livestock industry will depend on ac- 
cepting what protection may be made 
available. 

When we consider our present livestock 
market quotations on feeder livestock, we 
cannot help but know there must be some 
changes if our industry is to survive. We 
may not believe in the support plan or 
subsidy as now applied to many branches 
of agriculture; but had we not better ac- 
cept something we do not like, and be 
able to continue our existence, living in 
hope that we will survive and at some 
future time work a change more to our 
liking? 

Supported feeds are in direct competi- 
tion to our livestock feeder prices. The 
adage, “High-priced feeds make cheap 
livestock,” is only too true. It is my belief 
that if we are to have supports for one 
segment of agriculture, other segments de- 
pendent on the supported segment, should 
have the same consideration and a compar- 
able support. 

As of today, I -believe the livestock in- 
dustry would vote for some form of sup- 
port almost as unanimously as the wheat 
farmers did. 

—Gerald E. Stanfield 
September 24, 1953 


Long Range Program 
For Agriculture 


IHE Secretary of Agriculture has asked 

that the wool growing industry, along 
with other segments of agriculture, make 
recommendations for a long-range program 
for agriculture. Many of us have given 
this question serious thought. 

I am hopeful that some individual or 
some organization can come up with some- 
thing that is practical and workable—some- 
thing that we people in agriculture will 
not be ashamed to live with. 

I realize that the powers that be in our 
Government apparently are dedicated to 
a free-trade policy. Despite this I am sure 
that our ancestors in the sheep business 
had the right program when they asked 
for adequate tariff. 

A sensible and sufficient tariff on wool 
will furnish the protection we need if we 
are to survive and prosper in this vital 
industry. It is a program that will not carry 
the stigma of subsidy, it will not cost the 
taxpayer a single penny—instead it fur- 
nishes sorely needed revenue to our Gov- 
ernment. 

—John Noh 
September 22, 1953 


What Has Happened? 


HE writer is of the firm opinion that the 

fat lamb market is not getting fair con- 
sideration by the packers. They are re- 
sponsible for the market on fat lambs being 
sold below the cost of production. The 
spread between the fat lamb market and 
the dressed market is too great. If it is 
their desire to reduce the production of 
lambs all they need to do is to continue 
the present policy of bearing down the 
market. 

There is no reason for the fat lambs 
selling below $22 to $24 on the Denver 
market. WHY? Because this country has 
less unemployment than any time in the 
Nation’s history, and labor is being paid 
the highest wages in history and on the 
other hand the producer of fat lambs has 
the highest production cost in history. So 
why shouldn’t his capital investment be 
just as much entitled to a cost plus return 
on the investment as any other business? 

If we are to continue in business we 
must insist that the cost of production 
factor be given consideration. 

The cost of operation is definitely set— 
freight, trucking and grazing rates and the 
cost of labor were never higher. Supplies 
for the operator are higher than a year 
ago, taxes are not coming down. 

Now, I again say to the packing indus- 
try: You control the meat industry and it 
is your responsibility to protect the pro- 
ducer with a fair market in relation to the 
ability of the public to buy meat, and the 
American bread-winner never enjoyed 
better pay with everybody working. 

At the Colorado State Convention a com- 
mittee was appointed, with Norm Winder 
as chairman, to make a study and formulate 
a plan to set up an emergency credit for 
all stockmen that will be forced to liqui- 
date. It is my opinion that this credit set- 
up should be on a national basis just as 
we had in the early thirties. We could be 
facing a greater emergency now than we 
did twenty years ago, because the cost of 
operation is more than three times higher. 
Consequently an operator can go broke 
three times quicker.—Frank Meaker 

September 25, 1953 


CHRISTMAS SEAL DRIVE 


The 1953 Christmas Seal sale for the 
National Tuberculosis Association will open 
on November 16 and continue through 
December, it was recently announced in 
an N.T.A. release. This. release reminds 
us that with our help TB can be prevented. 
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Increase in 
Tariff Needed 


OME of the important problems requir- 
ing solution before we can expect im- 
provement in the sheep industry are these: 


(1) I think we should have a really 
protective tariff on wool (25.5 cents per 
clean pound is too low). We need protec- 
tion against flooding our domestic market 
with vast amounts of wool from foreign 
countries. We should be able fo sell the 
wool that is in our huge stockpile, also 
sell the balance of our 1953 clip. 

I cannot see why we should allow wool 
to come from abroad into our market for 
less than our parity price. Cost of pro- 
duction in other countries is so much lower 
than our cost that they can move their wool 
crop into our country at a great advantage. 

(2) Something should be done to cor- 
rect the unreasonable favoritism shown to 
wheat producers while sheep and wool pro- 
ducers were held sternly down to such a 
low base. 


The Government should not guarantee 
anybody a profit. The very high guarantee 
on wheat that was set up to increase pro- 
duction in wartime was, and still is, too 
high. A producer planted his acreage to 
wheat and was guaranteed nearly two dol- 
lars a bushel. This is all out of proportion 
with sheepmen. The result was that with 
this high guarantee millions of acres were 
planted to wheat in excess of what had 
been in the past. For example in this 
State of Idaho the wheat acreage was in- 
creased 86.5 percent in the past ten years. 
In Colorado the increase was 172 percent. 
This is a result of sharp favoritism to wheat 
growers while sheepmen were confronted 
with ever-increasing costs. Wheat is priced 
too high in relation to wool and sheep. 

Labor prices have more than doubled. 
Food costs are much higher. Supplies and 
repairs are higher. Hay is way higher. 

In view of these high costs and little 
protection to sheepmen, why wouldn't it 
be better for so many to go into wheat 
production? Think of the great herds of 
sheep that could be pastured and fed from 
the vast areas that were turned into wheat 
production from sheep business. 

Recently I was at the stockyards in Og- 
den and saw good lambs sell from ten to 
eighteen cents. That is a disaster price. 
Sheepmen can’t survive under it with costs 


as high as they are. 
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More people are reported to be working 
for wages than ever before. In order to 
maintain this high employment, something 
will have to be done to bolster the live- 
stock and agricultural prices. Living costs 
recently reached an all-time high. Wool 
prices and cattle and agricultural crops are 
sharply lower. 

These high costs of production in sheep 
industry and high living costs and low 
prices for sheep and wool and crops, give 
ample proof that we need protection 
against big foreign producers, and a reason- 
able fairness in protecting sheepmen as 
well as wheat producers. 

We should have a substantial increase 
in our tariff on foreign wool and sheep. 
We should not be forced to compete with 
“peon” labor and low living standards of 
other lands. Our domestic wool market is 
ours and should not be permitted to be 
flooded by foreign wool. 

—E. A. Stolworthy 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


FCA Loans to 
Farmers: in 1952-53 


ARMERS and their cooperatives ob- 

tained $2.3 billion of credit supplied 
through the farm credit system supervised 
by the Farm Credit Administration during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1953, the 
U. S. Departmentof Agriculture announced 
August 27, 1953. 

This was a slight decline (about 4.5 per- 
cent) from the peak figure of 1952, but 
1953 still exceeds any other fiscal year, 
C. R. Arnold, governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration, commented. This resulted 
largely from a 6 percent decrease in the 
amount farmers borrowed from _produc- 
tion credit associations and the amount 
their cooperatives borrowed from banks for 
cooperatives. 

On the other hand, the 12 Federal land 
banks and national farm loan associations 
reported farmers borrowed more from them 
than in any year of their 36 years of opera- 
tion, except 1934. Farmers in fiscal 1953 
obtained $272 million of these long-term 
farm mortgage loans. This was $35 mil- 
lion or 14.9 percent more than the pre- 
vious year. On June 30, 1953, farmers had 
315,750 land bank loans outstanding for 
$1,136 million, an increase of 1.6 percent 
in number and 8.5 percent in amount, 
compared with June 30, 1952, and the 
largest amount outstanding since 1944. 

Despite the fact that farmers were bor- 
rowing for long-term needs at a heavy 


rate, many farmers with loans were repay- 
ing them and getting out of debt. In all, 
$158 million was paid by farmer-borrowers 
on their long-term land bank loans—$88 
million of matured principal and interest 
and $70 million of payments on principal 
ahead of time, including $53 million of 
loans paid in full prior to maturity. 

Farmers in 1953 obtained 270,300 loans 
for nearly $1.3 billion to operate their 
farms from their 499 production credit as- 
sociations. This was a decrease of 3.8 per- 
cent in number and of 6.3 percent in 
amount compared with the year ending 
June 30, 1952. 

In the year, 40 more production credit 
associations became completely farmer- 
owned, bringing the number so owned to 
283 or 56.7 percent of the 499 PCA’s. The 
Government-owned capital in production 
credit associations was down to only $5.5 
million on June 30, compared with a peak 
of $90 million in the 1930's. 

Farmers’ marketing, purchasing, and 
business service cooperatives borrowed 
$506 million from the 18 banks for co- 
operatives in the year ended June 30, 1953. 
This was about 5.8 percent less than the 
previous year. While the demand for com- 
modity loans and operating capital loans 
was less, facility loans for buildings and 
equipment increased 8.6 percent. 

The 12 Federal intermediate credit 
banks, the principal source of loan funds 
of the production credit associations and 
of part of the loan funds of the banks for 
cooperatives, also made loans to privately 
financed credit institutions amounting to 
$208 million. 


Aoriculture Heanngs 
Scheduled in November 


HE House Agricultural Committee, 

headed by the Honorable Clifford R. 
Hope, Kansas, has scheduled a series of 
hearings to get the thinking of farmers and 
ranchers on what type of agricultural legis- 
lation should be enacted in the next ses- 
sion of Congress. The hearings, which 
started in the South on September 19, in- 
clude the following western points: Mon- 
day, November 2, Cheyenne, Wyoming; 
Wednesday, November 4, Pendleton, Ore- 
gon; Saturday, November 7, Santa Rosa, 
California, and Thursday, November 12, 
Whittier, California. 
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“Yum, yum, ‘gimme’ some.” 


LAMB DISH OF THE MONTH 


Stuffed Lamb Roll 
Hallowe’en Peaches 


Scalloped Potatoes 


Green Beans 


Tossed Salad 
French Bread 
Butter or Margarine 
Pumpkin Chiffon Pie 


Coffee 


STUFFED LAMB ROLL 


1% pounds ground lamb 
1 teaspoon salt 

% teaspoon pepper 

% teaspoon marjoram 


1 tablespoon Worcestershire sauce 


bo 


tablespoons minced onion 


—_ 


tablespoon melted butter or 
margarine 


1 cup soft bread crumbs 
Salt and pepper 
1 tablespoon minced parsley 


1 cup drained. crushed pineapple 
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Milk 


Combine lamb, seasonings and Worces- 
tershire sauce. Mix thoroughly. Spread 
lamb mixture on a sheet of waxed paper 
8 to 10 inches long. Cook onion in melted 
butter or margarine until tender and com- 
bine with remaining ingredients. Spread 
on lamb mixture. Roll like a jelly roll and 
place in a roasting pan. Roast in a slow 
oven (300° F.) 45 minutes to 1 hour. 
6 servings. 

To make Hallowe’en Peach Faces, cut 
maraschino cherries to make eyes, nose and 
mouth for faces. Brush peaches with 
melted butter or margarine and place cut 
side down on rack in roasting pan, ar- 
ranging cherry pieces for faces. Place in 
oven with loaf for last 15 minutes of cook- 
ing time. 


Report 


- September 
Lamb Market 


HE first week of September, one of the 

lamb market’s worst price _ breaks, 
dropped slaughter lamb prices to the lowest 
levels since 1946. Prices on the markets 
that week dropped $2 to $3.50 with ex- 
tremes of $3.50 to $4.50 lower. Many sales 
were $5 to $6 lower than mid-August. 
Government market reports, as well as re- 
ports from the packers, blame the slump 
to a heat wave of almost unprecedented 
proportions in the eastern half of the 
United States, increased receipts, the Labor 
Day holiday, two non-slaughtering Jewish 
holidays, plus sharply lower prices on car- 
cass lamb. This drop in slaughter lamb 
prices helped to work feeder lamb levels 
$1 to $3 lower, with some common to 
medium kinds off more. Net result of the 
break was that sheep producers “took a 
beating” with costs of production still at 
top levels. 

After hitting this low, prices bounced 
back the second week of September, as 
market receipts were sharply curtailed. 
This reduction in supplies plus higher 
prices received for lamb in the wholesale 
trade, brought about a series of active trad- 
ing sessions; with slaughter buyers vigor- 
ously competing for the reduced supply. 
Slaughter lamb prices strengthened $1 to 
$3.50 from the previous week. Feeder 
lambs were steady to $1 higher but feeder 
buyers still held back, pricewise, despite 
the sharp advances in slaughter lamb 
prices. 

The third week of September price gains 
continued but due to a dropping market 
late in the week, lambs closed steady to 
$2 lower as compared to the previous week. 
Sharp declines were noted at Denver and 
Ogden where receipts were particularly 
heavy. Denver had the largest salable re- 
ceipts of the season to date. 

As this report is written (September 21) 
further declines in the lamb market are 
noted, ranging from 50 cents to $1.50. 
This continuing drop occurred in spite of 
the fact that Government reports indicate 
dressed lamb carcasses in New York were 
fully steady and firm to $2 higher than a 
week ago. 

Choice and prime spring slaughter lambs 
sold on various markets during the first 
three weeks of September in a $16 to 
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$21.75 price range although nothing above 
$20 was reported on September 21. Good 
and choice spring lambs sold from $15 
to $21.25 during the same period. Cull 
and utility lambs brought $8 to $16. Utility 
and choice yearling wethers sold in a $12 
to $18.75 price range. 

Good and choice shorn slaughter ewes 
brought $4 to $6.50; cull and utility grades 
$2.50 to $5. 

Good and choice western feeder lambs 
sold during the first three weeks of the 
month from $14.75 to $17.25. Common to 
good native feeders brought $10 to $16.50. 
Good and choice short-term to solid-mouth 
breeding ewes sold from $4.50 to $10; 
two and three-year-old breeding ewes, $10 
to $12. Yearling breeding ewes brought 
$14 to $17. 


COUNTRY SALES AND CONTRACTING 


Montana 

Sales the first two weeks of September 
were as follows: Approximately 7500 white- 
faced wether lambs in the Millegan, Cas- 
cade, Sieben and Pendroy areas sold at 
$14 per hundred, for immediate delivery. 
Approximately 3400 mixed whitefaced 
lambs for immediate to October 15 de- 
livery, in the Simms, Harlowton and By- 
num areas, brought $13.50 to $14.25 per 
hundred. In the Two Dot area, 1500 
whitefaced wether lambs for September 25 
delivery, brought $14.50. In the Millegan 
area 200 choice whitefaced yearling ewes, 
immediate delivery, out of the wool, sold 
at $16; also 1625 choice whitefaced five 
and six-year-old ewes, immediate delivery, 
$8. In the Great Falls area 1700 black- 
faced ewe lambs sold for immediate de- 
livery at $15.50. In the Choteau area 1500 
blackfaced mixed lambs sold for immediate 
delivery at $15.40 per hundred. In the 
Utica area 2800 mixed blackfaced choice 
lambs for immediate delivery brought $16. 
In the Chinook area 250 five-year-old ewes, 
immediate delivery, brought $7 and 1000 
five-year-old ewes in the Pendroy area 
brought $9, also for immediate delivery. 

For the week ended September 19, the 
numerous contracts for feeding lambs in 
west central Montana, bought by corn belt 
feeders, totaled fully 50,000 head, mostly 
at $14.50 to $15, with a few sales at 
$15.50 and roughly 4500 blackfaced 
Hampshire lambs at $16, shrinkage vary- 
ing from overnight stand at railroad and 
weighed all the way up to four percent. 


Wyoming 
In the Meeteetse area 1295 mixed black- 
faced lambs sold September 10 for im- 
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mediate delivery, at $18; also 340 aged 
ewes, immediate delivery, brought $7. 


California 

A few loads of choice and prime clover 
pastured shorn spring lambs sold during 
the first three weeks of September from 
$18 to $19, some with four percent shrink 
from point of weighing in vicinity of rail- 
road. A few good and choice slaughter 
ewes sold upward to $5. 


Pacific Northwest 


A load of choice and prime Washington 
range spring lambs sold for immediate de- 
livery in mid-September at $18, off car 
weights at plant. Another load was con- 
tracted for delivery the following week at 
$18.25. One load sold from a band brought 
$16.50, immediate delivery. One band of 
800 whitefaced lambs, half feeders, 
brought $15 straight f.o.b. basis. It was 
estimated that fully 3500 Washington 
lambs were shipped early in the third week 
of September to mid-western market 
points. One band of 600 head good qual- 
ity three and four-year-old breeding ewes 
sold at $15. 

In Oregon in mid-September, 400 head 
fine wooled yearling ewes brought $25 per 
head; 500 slaughter lambs $18.75 per hun- 
dred delivered to plant, and 2500 white- 
faced feeder lambs, $14. 


Texas 

In the Edwards Plateau area around 
3000 mixed whitefaced feeder lambs moved 
early in September at $16 for late Septem- 
ber delivery. Other good feeder lambs 


were reported at $15. In mid-September 
several thousand feeder lambs moved in 
southwest Texas and the Edwards Plateau 
area from $15 to $17, most for immediate 
delivery but including some for September 
21 and October 1 delivery. 

—E. E. Marsh 


ANTIBIOTICS 


HOUGH antibiotics have worked won- 

ders in fattening calves and pigs, a re- 
cent test at the University of Nevada 
showed that adding aureomycin to the feed 
of lambs didn’t increase their rate of gain. 
Further tests are to be made. 


SILAGE TREATMENT 


RASS silage may now be kept fresher 

longer, and with a high nutritient value 
too. 

A new powdered preservative for grass 
silage has given very good results in re- 
cent tests made by the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry. The chemical used has the same 
conditioning effect as sulfur dioxide gas 
but is safer, cheaper, and easier to apply. 
The chemical is known as sodium met- 
abisulfite. 

Information and details of silage making 
are covered in a new leaflet, “Develop- 
ments and Problems in Making Grass 
Silage,” which can be obtained from the 
Bureau of Dairy Industry, Agricultural Re- 
search Administration, Washington 25, 
D. C. 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 














Total U. S. Inspected 1953 1952 
Slaughter, First Eight Months ..............-.-....-..0-0-000-0 9,003,000 7,738,000 
Wiese ee oe kona ease tetansstnvennensas Sept. 19 Sept. 20 
Slaughter at Major Comters -...........ccesecec-<sens-coeveessose 295,673 273,478 
Chicago Average Lambs Prices (Spring): 

Chotee ‘aur Prime |. 2.2). kee $21.80 $26.28 

CC Ne as, cates asseciiguvnns 20.30 23.35 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: : 

a eA ee $49.00 $59.70 

Choice, 40-50 pounds ...................0.::seessceseneesenss 46.90 58.80 

Federally Inspected Slaughter—August 
1953 1952 

2 Re A Teo ei Ns A AE ea OS BY ft 1,494,000 1,135,000 
CIE oo na ccacecdecbeccaccercentertincaoneaveesenenettie temadacmacenebesas 602,000 426,000 
THOS non neencecercennvenevnvrornenovespenenlunpiegwontnunepennedtnioabywenatees 3,396,000 8,592,000 
ear ee are) ene ee 1,158,000 1,020,000 
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Wool Market 
Firm 


LOW, almost stagnant, but firm, are the 
words used to describe the domestic 
wool market during the first three weeks 
of September. Factors continuing to retard 
activity are listed as: 

1, Labor Day and the Jewish Holidays. 

2. Soft commodity markets and the drop 
in the stock market. 

8. Continued lack of cloth business in 
New York. Current demand for wool fabrics 
and wool tops is slow as worsted mills and 
topmakers are showing little interest in do- 
mestic wools. Business may pick up in 
October when the lightweight 
opens. 

4. Cancellation of contracts by 
ASTAPA (Armed Services Textile and 
Apparel Procurement Agency). The eco- 
nomic and psychological effects of these 
cancellations have been bad, especially 
when they are the last-moment type. An 
example is given in the cancellation late 
in August of the order for 2,015,000 pairs 
of winter drawers. Many mills had gone 
out into the market and bought wool to 
cover this contract and the grade of wool 
acquired was not suitable for civilian fab- 
rics so it proved a costly venture. 

But the market remains firm. 


season 


New Selling Schedule on Stockpile Wool 


The strength of domestic prices is shown 
in reports issued by the Boston Production 
& Marketing Administration office which is 
handling the sale of the CCC stockpile 
wool. As reported last month, the selling 
schedule for these wools was changed on 
September 1. Instead of being held at 115 
percent of appraisal value, they are now 
being offered at the market price or 103 
percent of appraisal value plus selling com- 
mission, whichever is higher. THe selling 
commission is figured at one cent a grease 
pound and two cents a scoured pound and 
prices are adjusted for freight on wools 
stored outside of the New England area. 

Since September 1, handlers have been 
notified of only four slight changes in 
market prices by the Boston P&MA. The 
market price for Texas original bag wool, 
class A-1, was changed on September 8 
from $1.85 to $1.82. On September 14 
Texas original bag wool, class A-2, was 
adjusted to $1.77 from $1.80. That same 
date the price of graded fleece wools, class 
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but 


A-2, was lowered to $1.72 from $1.75 and 
class A-3 of the same grade, was listed as 
$1.67 instead of $1.70. 

The table below shows the difference in 
the two price levels of a few grades of 
wool: 


103% 
TERRITORY WOOL Appraised Appraisal Quoted 
Price And Com. Market 
Fine graded good 
French & Staple....$1.64 $1.71% $1.75 
Half-blood graded 
RESETS Sl. be... 1 
% blood staple .......... 1.380 1.86 1.30 
% blood staple Se eh 2AT 1.22% 1.20 


The market prices in most instances are 
higher than the appraised value figures but 
in some instances are lower. 

Preliminary reports indicate that from 
the announcement of new selling schedules 
through September 18, sales were made of 
1,212,270 pounds of CCC owned wool. 
Before that date 154,971 pounds had been 
bought by mills and 903,551 pounds had 
been disposed of to the United States Army 
and Yugoslavia. 

Up to August 3lst, 30,987,598 pounds 
of grease wool of the 1953 clip had gone 
under loans to the CCC. Of the total 
24,738,326 pounds were covered by ad- 
vance loans and the balance of 6,249,272 
by non-recourse loans. 


Foreign Auctions 


Foreign auctions opened at Sydney on 
August 31 at up to five percent higher 
than the June closing. There was a slight 
easing by mid-week when prices were 
about par with June. The second week 
prices were irregular and moved lower, 
due to heavy offerings. Japan and the 
Continent were listed as the principal buy- 
ers; some reports say that Russia is also 
getting part of the wool. 

Prices at South African auctions opened 
relatively higher than in Australia but also 
tended downward. 

Prices eased moderately at Australian 
points during the third week but showed 
more resistance to declines. At that time 
prices were par to five percent below the 
level.of the previous week. 

South American wools continued quiet 
owing to lack of stocks. The new clip 





Slow 


is only now commencing to arrive at sell. 
ing centers. 

U. S. buyers, it is reported, bought little 
if any wool at the early auctions. The 
reason usually advanced for this inactivity 
is that the wools offered are not of the 
type suitable for use here. However, with 
the wide variety of wool types now being 
consumed in this country, there is some 
ground for the claim that this statement 
no longer holds true. As a matter of fact, 
prices at all foreign points are reported as 
too high for U. S. buyers. This could be 
one of the factors behind the firmness of 
domestic prices—plus the supply and de- 
mand situation. 


Rate of Consumption Continues High 


The continuing high rate of consumption 
supports the contention that supplies are 
not excessive and may be quite short. 
World consumption during the first two 
quarters of this year was 30 percent higher 
than in the same period of 1952 (see 
separate article). 

During the first six months of this year 
total apparel wool consumption in the 
United States is estimated at around 195 
millon pounds, scoured basis. This amounts 
to an average monthly consumption of 
32,500,000 scoured pounds, according to 
the Census Bureau. If consumption con- 
tinues at this rate for the balance of 1953, 
the annual rate would be about 390 mil- 
lion pounds of scoured wool, according to 
Commercial Bulletin calculations. Such a 
total would make the 1953 consumption 
the highest since 1950. Consumption in 
1952 was figured at 360,281,000 scoured 
pounds and in 1951, at 387,489,000. 

The high rate of consumption deepens 
the enigma of the domestic wool market 
situation. 


Western Wool Sales 


The 1953 clip is pretty well sold, dealers 
state. The sale of the John Hay clip at 
Rock Springs, Wyoming is the last sale 
of territory wool of any considerable size 
reported. It involved some 300,000 pounds 
of graded wool. Hallowell, Jones & Donald 
bought all of it except the half-blood wool 
at these prices: 57 cents for fine yearling 
wool, 54 cents for fine ewe wool, 50.5 
cents for three-eighths blood, 52 cents for 
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quarter blood, 45 cents for low-quarter and 
14 cents for tags and locks. Edgehill- 
Gooding of Salt Lake City bought the half- 
blood wool at 53.5 cents for an eastern 
topmaker. : 

The H. F. Dangberg Land and Live- 
stock Company of Minden, Nevada, sold 
its clip of 98,000 pounds late in August at 
57.5 cents, f.0.b. Minden. Last year this 
clip reportedly brought around 55.5 cents. 


Texas fall wools have been moving at 
around 47.5 cents. Two bags of lamb’s 
wool were recently sold at 53.5 cents. A 
large volume of 12-months’ wool is also 
said to have moved within recent weeks 
at 65 to 76.5 cents. About 40,000 pounds 
brought 74 cents. 


It is estimated that only 2.5 or three 
million pounds of unsold 12-months’ wool 
remained in Texas at the middle of Sep- 
tember. 

A few sales of California fall wool were 
reported at 40 to 45.6 cents in the grease. 


WOOL BUREAU 
CALLS FOR 
APPLICATIONS 


HE Executive Committee of The Wool 

Bureau, Inc., decided at a_ specially 
called meeting on September 10, to invite 
applications for the post of president left 
vacant by the resignation of F. E. Acker- 
man, effective September 1. Pending the 
appointment of a new president, the Direc- 
tor of Science and Technology, Giles E. 
Hopkins, has been placed in charge of the 
Bureau's activities. Felix J. Colangelo, who 
was appointed to the staff of the Bureau 
last March as controller, was made secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Bureau. 

The Committee exhaustively reviewed 
the work of the various departments, and 
in every case the activities of these depart- 
ments will be continued and expanded on 
the lines of policy and administration al- 
ready laid down by the Board of Direc- 
tors. 

Those attending the Executive Commit- 
tee meeting were: L. F. Hartley, presiding, 
and R. G. Lund, representing the Inter- 
national Wool Secretariat, and J. Byron 
Wilson and Harry J. Devereaux, represent- 
ing the American Wool Council. 

The next full meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Bureau will be held in 
the middle of November. 
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Consumption of Wool 
Advances Over 1952 


ORLD consumption of raw wool in the 

second quarter of 1953 is estimated to 
have shown practically no change com- 
pared with the previous three months. This 
estimate is based upon returns from the 
11 major wool consuming countries which 
indicated consumption at 480 million 
pounds, clean, compared with 476 million 
pounds for the three months January- 
March 1953. 

According to the Technical Committee 
of the International Wool Study Group 
which cooperates with the Commonwealth 
Economic Committee in London and the 
International Wool Textile Organization in 
compiling and analyzing wool data, this 
is the seventh successive quarter in which 
an improvement in consumption has been 
noted. The rate of increase, however, (at 
1 percent second quarter over the first 
quarter of 1953) is less than in previous 
quarters. 

Aggregate consumption in the 11 coun- 
tries in the first six months of 1953 is esti- 
mated at 956 million pounds, or 30 per- 


In Memoriam 


HUME SPARKS 


ROMINENT Utah Rambouillet breeder, 

Hume Sparks, 59, died in a Salt Lake 
City hospital on September 7th of a heart 
ailment. Well known in the Ephraim, Utah 
district, famous for its Rambouillets, Mr. 
Sparks had been a consignor of quality 
rams to the National Ram Sale for a num- 
ber of years. Mrs. Sparks, a son and 
daughter, all of Ephraim, survive. 


Memorial Fund 
For Howard Vaughn 


HE Howard Vaughn Memorial Fund 

was instituted recently in California. It 
will be used for some worthy cause of 
the industry he served so faithfully. Any- 
one desiring to contribute may send checks, 
payable to the Howard Vaughn Memorial 
Fund, to Dr. J. F. Wilson, Wool Specialist, 
College of Agriculture, University of Cali- 
fornia, Davis, California. 


cent more than in the same period of 1952. 

Consumption in Japan in the March- 
June period increased by 23 percent over 
the first quarter. Italian consumption in- 
creased 6 percent and a decline of 5 per- 
cent was noted in the case of Germany. 
The United Kingdom reported a decline 
of 3 percent while France showed a small 
increase. Apparel wool consumption in the 
United States was up 5 percent but an 
18 percent decline in carpet wool use 
caused a small decrease in total. 

The use of materials other than virgin 
wool (reused wool, synthetics, etc.) by the 
wool textile industry declined slightly from 
the first quarter which was down from 
the final quarter of 1952. For the first six 
months of 1953 consumption of these ma- 
terials showed an increase of 5 percent 
over the like period in 1952 reflecting the 
higher rate of total consumption, but it 
was 20 percent below the 1951 rate when 
the use of these materials was at its peak. 

—Foreign Crops and Markets 
9-21-53 


USDA Research 
May Help Wool 


OOL textile manufacturers were recent- 

ly told by the Department of Agri- 

culture that research now being carried on 

by the Department may be able to elimi- 

nate wool’s scratchiness, make it perma- 

nently mothproof, and prevent light-colored 
wools from turning yellow. 

Various chemical treatments which make 
changes in the physical structure of wool 
fiber are being tested, but no definite re- 
sults have yet been obtained. Home eco- 
nomists claim there is a need for a method 
of dry cleaning wool which may be used 
in the home. 

Research work has been done on insects 
which attack wool and wool products and 
the development of EQ 53, which is now 
being sold for homeproofing of washable 
woolens. 

Treatment of beta propiolacton to give 
wool better felting characteristics is now 
being done on a pilot plant basis by B. 
F. Goodrich Company, manufacturers of 
the chemical. 
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Clothing Prices Little Affected by Short-Term Changes in Wool Costs 


by Ruth Jackendoff, director 


Department of Economics and Statistics, Wool Bureau 





FROM RAW APPAREL WOOL TO THE FINISHED PRODUCT, 
WHOLESALE PRICES, MONTHLY, 1947-1953 


(INDEXES, 1947-49 = 100) 
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SOURCE: U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 

HIS is the time of year (July) when 

wool textile mills and their major cus- 
tomers, the cutting-up trades, are most 
concerned with the future trend of wool 
prices because these prices must be re- 
flected in the selling prices of textiles for 
the 1954 Spring and Fall seasons. It is 
an appropriate interval, therefore, to re- 
view postwar relationships between 
changes in raw wool costs and those of 
semi-processed and manufactured wool 
goods. The accompanying graph shows the 
movement of wholesale prices from Jan- 
uary, 1947 through June, 1953 of raw ap- 
parel wool, wool yarn, wool fabrics, a 
man’s suit, and a woman’s coat. 

The most significant feature of this 
chart, (barring the sheer visual impact of 
the post-Korean hump at all levels of dis- 
tribution) is the diminishing impact of fluc- 
tuations in raw wool prices at each suc- 
cessive level of processing or consumption. 
This is explained by the fact that wool is 
only one of several cost factors which 
determine the selling prices of the prod- 
ucts made from it. The relative change in 
the raw material price carries less weight 
at each successive level of price-determina- 
tion, as labor and overhead costs become 
additional components. 
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Labor Costs Most Important 

Thus, yarn prices reflect raw wool price 
changes proportionately more than do fab- 
ric prices, while at the end of the manu- 
facturing process, the prices of a man’s suit 
and a woman’s coat reflect changes in raw 
wool prices proportionately less than do 
prices of fabrics. Changes in labor costs, 
which have moved consistently upward 
throughout the period covered in this 
graph, are an increasingly important price 
component as the consumption of the wool 
moves toward the end-product stage. 

The following table demonstrates the de- 
creasing impact of raw wool price changes 
at each successive stage of manufacture: 


Another important feature of this chart 
is the lag between changes in raw wool 
prices and prices of wool products at suc. 
cessive stages of manufacture. This is most 
clearly seen during the 1951 inflation where 
the peaks in the selling prices of a man’s 
suit and a woman’s coat were reached 
some five to six months after the peak of 
wool prices. Fabric prices peaked a month 
earlier than prices of the finished garments, 
while yarn prices reflected the peak im- 
mediately. This lag is a normal result of 
the pattern of raw material use in the wool 
textile industry. Wool consumed in the 
manufacture of fabrics during a current 
season has been purchased over a period 
of several months during the preceding 
season. The cost of the wool in the price 
of the finished product usually represents 
the average price of a manufacturer’s in- 
ventory of raw wool, which, in turn, usually 


represents purchases at various price levels. 


Wool Prices Relatively Stable 


The extraordinary forces which inflated 
the wool market in 1950-51 were short- 
lived. For the past two years wool prices 
and the prices of wool products have been 
relatively stable within a narrow range. A 
rising tendency in foreign wool prices dur- 
ing the past season has barely been re- 
flected in domestic wool prices and, until 
recently, not at all in prices of wool prod- 
ucts. Increasing competition among all 
types of textiles in the American market 
and the moderate recovery of the American 
wool textile industry have kept prices at 
the retail level highly competitive. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN WHOLESALE PRICES OF RAW WOOL 
AND ITS PRODUCTS BETWEEN SPECIFIED POINTS 








From 1947-49 From 1951 From Low 
Item Average High to to 
to 1951 High Low June 1953 
Foreign apparel wool ...............-.--.----0--+-0+++ +211 —65 +13 
Domestic apparel wool ................-----------+-+++ +145 —59 +13 
I ID iver prinasenimnnetinatigsieneianeinvensis + 88 —48 +15 
Birepecoperwran, Cab na nana nse sansa den enna + 46 —25 ° 
Woman's fleece coat. ..........-..-.0.-..0..cscesssesenes + 18 —12 + 2 
ES I IR nna ensciontptrees + 8 —ll1 + 3 





*Less than five-tenths of one percent. 
Source: 


U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Indexes of Wholesale Prices. 
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Smile? Whe Weulda't? 


EXAS sheepmen are now smiling. And 
T why? Because the rains came and 
brought with them green grasses and new 
hope. Rains from 5 to 10 inches in many 
counties poured down in torrential sheets 
the early part of September, as farmers 
and stockmen alike grinned with happiness. 
There are already some volunteer oats up 
(September 4) and sheep grass is growing 
rapidly in many counties. There is even 
some hope that a crop of hay may be cut 
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National Association Events 


* December 7-10: National Convention, Long Beach, 
California. 


Conventions and Meetings 
November 2-4: Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Con- 
vention, San Antonio, Texas. 
November 4-6: Wyoming Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Green River, Wyoming. 
November 4-5: California Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, San Francisco, California. 
November 6-7: Western South Dakota Sheep Grow- 
ers’ Convention, Belle Fourche, South Dakota. 
November 9-10: Washington Wool Growers’ “on- 
vention, Yakima, Washington. 

November 12-14: Oregon Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. 

November 13-14: Nevada Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Elko, Nevada. 

November 15-17: Idaho Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Boise, Idaho. 


November 18-20: Montana Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Bozeman, Montana. 

December 7-10: National Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Long Beach, California. 


January 12-14: American National Cattlemen’s Con- 
vention, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


Shows and Sales 


October 20-24: Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position, Portland, Oregon. 

October 30-November 8: Grand National Livestock 
Exposition, San Francisco, California. 

November 12: Warrick-Rock Suffolk Bred Ewe Sale, 
Oskaloosa, lowa. 

November 16: Columbia-Suffolk Bred Ewe Sale, 
Ogden, Utah. 

November 28-December 5: International Livestock 
Exposition, Chicago, Illinois. 

December 3: Utah State Ewe Sale, Spanish Fork, 
Utah. 

January 15-24: National Western Stock Show, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 
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in some counties to help winter the live- 
stock. 

But not everyone in Texas is happy. 
Many counties were entirely missed by the 
rains. Still others were only lightly sprin- 
kled; however, there is still quite a bit 
of activity as far as the weather is con- 
cerned in Texas. It’s still raining in many 
of the counties of the State. 

The effects of the drought are going to 
be felt for some time to come. It’s a safe 
bet that many sheep and cattle are going 
to have to be fed through the winter. The 
western part of the State is especially in 
need of rain and feed for their livestock, 
and varied reports have come in from coun- 
ties across the State. And all that sheep- 
men can hope for before spring is a few 
weeds in many of the counties for their 
sheep. Improving ranges may eventually 
reduce need for the Government feed pro- 
gram, but they will not eliminate it. 


Emergency Loans 
To Stockmen 


PPROXIMATELY $4,777,000 has been 
loaned to 547 livestock producers, 
through September 9, under the recently 
inaugurated special livestock loan program, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture made 
known on September 10, 1953. Additional 
applications for the emergency credit are 
received daily; 541 requests are now being 
processed. 

Greatest activity has centered in the 
Southwest where farmers and ranchers have 
been especially hard hit by a prolonged 
drought, according to officials of the Farm- 
ers Home Administration, the agency which 
makes such loans. Texas made the largest 
number of loans—262. Arkansas is second 
with 108, and Missouri third with 69. Ap- 
plications have been received in 31 States. 

The Department also reported that 
through September 4 county USDA 
Drought Committees had approved Com- 
modity Credit Corporation sales of emer- 
gency feed to eligible farmers and ranchers 
in drought areas in the following amounts: 
Cottonseed meal, pellets, or slab cake, 
340,368 tons; corn, 2,848 carloads; wheat, 
166 cars; and oats, 3,346 cars. Of these 
quantities, 215,120 tons of the cottonseed 
meal, pellets, or slab cake, 2,188 cars of 
corn, 141 cars of wheat, and 2,319 cars 
of oats had already been shipped by the 
Production. and Marketing Administration 
Commodity Offices. 

Farmers and ranchers in Texas led in 


the quantity of feed covered by approved 
applications, with 221,354 tons of the cot- 
tonseed meal, pellets, or slab cake, and 
3,607 cars of other feed. Oklahoma was 
second with 35,208 tons of cottonseed meal, 
pellets, or slab cake, and 807 cars of other 
feeds. 

This drought emergency feed is made 
available by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to farmers and ranchers certified 
as eligible to buy it at prices of $35 a ton 
for cottonseed meal, pellets, or slab cake, 
$1.10 a bushel for wheat, $1 a bushel for 
corn, and 50 cents a bushel for oats. Cer- 
tification is made by local USDA Drought 
Committees. 

The special livestock loan program, au- 
thorized by Public Law 115 and signed 
by the President on July 14, was set up 
to provide temporary credit to established 
producers and feeders of cattle, sheep and 
goats to enable them to work out of their 
difficulties and continue their operations. 
The loan funds cannot be used to pay old 
debts, nor to carry on strictly commercial 
feedlot operations. 

The loans bear 5 percent interest, and 
are repayable over periods up to three 
years. Credit is extended only to farmers 
and ranchers who are unable to obtain 
financial assistance from private sources. 

Applications for such loans may be filed 
with special State livestock loan commit- 
tees or with the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion office serving the area where the farm 
or ranch is located. 


Lederle Grants $1200 


ATIONALLY known Lederle Labora- 

tories recently granted $1,200 to the 
University of Nevada for the study of the 
roll of antibiotics and the nutrition of 
sheep and swine. 

The work will be done in the Animal 
Husbandry Department by Dr. Verle R. 
Bohman, nutrition specialist. The particu- 
lar studies with sheep will be concerned 
with different levels of the antibiotic, 
aureomycin and the B vitamins, in the 
rations of growing-fattening lambs. The 
swine studies will concern the relationship 
between aureomycin and different levels of 
alfalfa in the rations of growing-fattening 
swine, according to Dr. James F. Kidwell, 
animal husbandry department chairman. 

Studies of sheep were initiated a year 
ago at the University of Nevada. Results 
of the early trials failed to show any bene- 
ficial results from aureomycin. However, 
it was felt that the experiments should be 
continued for at least another year. The 
Lederle grant makes this possible. 
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More gain 
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Maximum gains from minimum 
amounts of feed! That’s the goal of 
everyone who feeds cattle, hogs or 
lambs. For it means lower costs, and a 
better margin for successful livestock 
production. To many folks that goal 
may seem very difficult to reach. In 
fact, a noted authority on feeding 
estimates that only one out of four 
“is feeding enough of the right ma- 
terials.’’ That leaves plenty of room 
for improvement! 


Feeds and feeding methods vary 
from area to area. Yet there is one 
sound, basic underlying principle 
which applies everywhere. en gains 
are made largely on low-cost forages 
and roughages—grass, hay, silages, 
corn fodder, balanced by good quality 
concentrates and protein supplements 
—you can finish your pol to de- 
sired grades by feeding minimum 
amounts of grain in the last few weeks. 


In every important livestock state, 
experiment stations are testing and 
proving new feeds and feeding meth- 
ods. For example, Purdue’s famous 
“Supplement A” containing urea, 
molasses, proteins and vitamins en- 
ables cattle to make good gains on 
coarse roughages. Iowa’s Cattle Ra- 
tion No. 1 and No. 2 also give excel- 
lent results. Antibiotics enable hog 
producers to save weeks in producing 
market weight animals. Trace min- 
erals and disease-controlling drugs 
make efficient feeding easier. All of the 
proved feeds and supplements now 
are readily available from feed manu- 
facturers. 
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Every year brings new advances in 
feeds and feeding. Some shorten feed- 
ing time in a spectacular way. Others 
materially reduce production costs. In 
many cases even a slight change in a 
feeding program may mean the differ- 
ence between profit and loss. It pays 
to keep informed about all that’s new- 
est in this business of raising and 
feeding meat animals. 


This matter of SPREAD 


As you know, when you buy certain cuts of 
beef, you may pay quite a bit more per 
pound than you receive for live cattle. 
Some cuts may cost you three to four times 
as much. “Why such a spread?” you may 
ask. There is a reason for that spread— 
and here’s the way it works out in the case 
of beef. 

Recently, we paid $25 per hundred for 
choice 1,000-lb. steers, or $250 per steer. 
Carcasses from those steers weighed 590 
Ibs. The following week a retailer paid us 
39¢ per Ib. and we received a total of $230.10 
for a carcass. That was $19.90 less than 
we paid for the live 1,000-lb. steer. But 
we also sold the by-products—the hide, 
heart, liver, tongue, etc. Their value took 
care of the costs of doing the buying, 
slaughtering, refrigeration, shipping, sell- 
ing and so on. That’s how it is often 
possible for us to pay you more for a steer 
than we get for the meat from that steer. 

When the retailer gets the 590-lb. choice 
carcass, costing 39¢ per pound in his store, 
he sells it as cuts of various kinds to his 
customers. He receives about $276. With 
this money he pays for the beef and all his 





YOU decide 


when, where 
and how 


Our company operates from day to da 
on many decisions made by thousan 
of people who don’t know each other 
onl Sauesh we don’t know. Cattle 
ranchers in the Beaver Head Valley of 
Montana, on the desert of Nevada, in 
the humid plains along the Gulf of 
Mexico . . . sheepmen of the Big Horns 
or the Chama...turkey growers in 
Minnesota . .. broiler men in — 
.--hog and cattle producers in the 
Corn Belt. Individuals pursuing their 
own interest, running their own busi- 
nesses ask themselves such questions 
as these: 


“How many breeding animals shall I 
carry over? How close shall I cull? When 








should I sell, and how many? Shall I feed 
more or fewer?”’ 

And the answer to every one of these 
questions can, in turn, depend on the 
balancing of man other factors—the 
amount and condition of forage; the 
relative price of feed grain, roughage 
and other feeds; the way the livestock 
market looks to that particular man at 
that particular time. 

The daily sum total of all the in- 
dividual answers to all those questions 
causes the numbers of meat animals 
marketed to vary from day to day, and 
week to week. For instance, one day I 
came to work to find 22,000 head of 
cattle in the Chicago Stock Yards. The 
next day there were 5,000. All of which 
indicates more clearly than many words 
that the number, kind, grade, place or 
time that livestock is marketed depends 
on decisions made by you. 


Olen Slay 


Agricultural Research Department 
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other costs of doing business. To operate 
successfully, he must sell such cuts as 
steaks and some roasts for considerably 
more than he paid per pound for the car- 
cass. That’s because about 50% of the 
carcass becomes cuts that often sell at 
retail for less per pound than the whole- 
sale carcass price. 


Because a steer isn’t all beef... and 
since all cuts do not sell for the same price 
... there must be a spread between live 
prices and the price of certain cuts of beef. 
That’s the only means of paying the essen- 
tial costs of processing, distributing and 
retailing meat. 


Importance of 
Vitamin A in 
Drouth Rations 


By John H. Jones, Texas A & M, 
‘Sih OE: dents College Station, Texas 
Drouth again demonstrated its dread power 
last summer in the Southwest and Central 
West states as far north as Montana. In 
some sections the grim tragedies of the Dust 
Bowl of the thirties were re-enacted. Again 
cattle, sheep and goats were forced to sub- 
sist on emergency roughages. 
Fortunately, or unfortunately, most 
ranchmen are experienced in bringing their 
herds and bands through when disastrous 
dry spells strike. There is some nutrition— 
although often very little—in almost every 
plant that grows. Brushes, mesquite beans, 
ucca, mistletoe, stalks, straw, corn cobs, 
eaves, acorns, even Russian thistle and 
youpon can be eaten...and often are, 
under severe drouth conditions. All of these 
lants are fibrous, low in protein and lack- 
ing in carotene and vitamin A. Thanks to 
fairly recent research, vitamin A has been 
stabilized to retain its value for long periods. 
Supplements rich in this vitamin and in 
oe are available. When they can be 
ed with coarse, fibrous roughages, live- 
stock has a fair chance of survival in a 
drouth. With vitamin A available for 
mothers and their young offspring, calves, 
lambs and kids drop during a drouth 
have a fair chance to live. Without vitamin 
A in some form, drouth means death to live- 
stock, especially to the newly-born. 
Alfalfa, grasses and hays that are cured 
up bright and green are a good source of 
natural carotene and vitamin A... also 
dehydrated alfalfa meal and pellets. A good 
supply of these feeds on hand is the best 
insurance against heavy livestock losses 
from drouth. 





Swift & Company 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
Natrition is our business —and yours 
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A Report on... 


HOW TO rele Tell LAM 


Summaries of Reports on Research in 
1952-53 at Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kansas 


1. Preparation of milo grain for fatten- 
ing lambs, Garden City Branch Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station.  T. 
Donald Bell and A. B. Erhart. 


Slightly larger gains were made by the 
feeder lambs receiving steam rolled milo 
than those made by the lambs receiving 
either whole or ground milo in the 1952-53 
tests. While the lambs on rolled milo ate 
a little more roughage, they still produced 
their gains at a slightly lower cost than 
the other two groups. The differences, 
however, are very small and may be due 
entirely to chance. 


2. Comparison of alfalfa hay, sorghum 
stover, and sorghum silage. Garden 
City Branch Agricultural Experiment 
Station. T. Donald Bell and A. B. 
Erhart. 


In the 1952-53 lamb feeding tests at 
Garden City, alfalfa fed as the sole rough- 
age or as a part of the roughage speeded 
up the gain but also increased the cost 
of gains. Silage also increased the rate 
of gain when it replaced a large portion 
of the stover, but at current prices the gains 
were more expensive in the silage-fed 
group. The addition of a protein supple- 
ment to a ration including one-half alfalfa 
and one-half sorghum stover increased the 
rate of gain slightly but also increased the 
cost of gain a small amount. 


3. Antibiotics for fattening lambs. Gar- 
den City Branch Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, T. Donald Bell, A. B. 
Erhart and D. Richardson. 


In the 1952-53 tests, a lot of lambs re- 
ceiving Aurofac 2A with the standard 
ration of milo grain, axtell stover, protein, 
limestone and salt, gained slightly more 
at a little less cost than the lot of lambs 
given the standard ration alone. The dif- 
ferences were small, however, and are prob- 
ably not statistically significant. 
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4. Sorghum stubble for fattening 
lambs. Garden City Branch Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. T. Donald 
Bell and A. B. Erhart. 


Excellent gains were made by a group 
of lambs running on sorghum stubble and 
fed approximately 0.6 pound of alfalfa hay 
daily. Cost of gain for the stubble-fed 
lambs was only 60 percent that of lambs 
fed in the feedlot. In the tests a year ago, 
gains were good in the stubble but the 
lambs lacked the finish of lambs fed in 
the drylot. In the 1952-53 tests the stubble- 
fed lambs graded just as high as lambs fed 
the standard sorghum roughage-grain ration 


in the drylot. 


5. Salt for fattening lambs. Garden 
City Branch Agricultural Experiment 
Station. T. Donald Bell and A. B. 
Erhart. 


A pen of lambs deprived of supple- 
mental salt during the 1952-53 feeding 
trials gained one-third less than a lot of 
lambs given the same ration to which sup- 
plemental salt was added. The cost of 
gain was increased by one-third in the 
“no salt” groups and the lambs lacked the 
finish of lambs that had been allowed salt 
free choice. 


6. Hormones for feeder lambs. Garden 
City Branch Agricultural Experiment 
Station. T. Donald Bell, A. B. Erhart 
and Walter H. Smith. 


One-half of all the lambs in all of the 
test lots in the 1952-53 studies at Garden 
City were given a stilbestrol implant at the 
beginning of the tests. Another implant 
was given to one-half of the treated lambs 
after they had been on feed 70 days. The 
implants increased the rate of gain by 
about 30 percent but lowered carcass qual- 
ity. The lambs given the implants yielded 
less when slaughtered and shrank more in 
the cooler following slaughter than the un- 
treated lambs. The stilbestrol implants 
caused abnormal development of portions 
of the uro-genital organs of the wether 
which resulted in the death of approximate- 
ly 12 percent of the lambs given two im- 
plants. 


7. A comparison of three different 
types of western ewes for commer- 
cial sheep production. T, Donald 
Bell and Lewis A. Holland. 


Columbia crossbred ewes representing 
the northwestern whiteface crossbred types, 
sheared more wool than either the fine 


wool ewes or the northwestern blackface 
crossbred ewes in the first year of the trial 
comparing the different types of commer- 
cial ewes for Kansas conditions. The Ram- 
bouillet or fine wool ewes, however, bred 


earlier than the other two types and conse- . 


quently had heavier lambs on April 8 than 
the other two types. 


8. A comparison of four different 
breeds of rams for commercial lamb 
production. T. Donald Bell 
Lewis A. Holland. 


and 


In the first year of the test comparing 
the lambs produced by Hampshire, Suf- 
folk, Southdown and Shropshire rams when 
mated to the three types of western ewes, 
Hampshire and Suffolk sired lambs had 
the heaviest birth weights followed by the 
Shropshire sired lambs. The Southdown 
sired lambs were lightest at birth. On April 
8, the average weights of the different 
groups of lambs sired by different breeds 
of rams follow: Hampshire, 60.3; Suffolk, 
58.2; Southdown, 53.6; and Shrophire, 
40.5. Many factors affect lamb production 
figures and they vary a great deal from 
year to year. Several years’ results must 
be considered before 
should be drawn. 


SUFFOLKS 


SUFFOLK RAMS ARE EXCELLENT FOR 


any conclusions 
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Cut-away view of stair-step ramps 
at new Cheyenne yards which 
level footing for stock. 


Double-deck stock loading platform viewed 
from trackside, having floor-level and 
stair-step ramps at each door. 
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Another... 


UNION PACIFIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


Faster and easier handling of stock at Union Pacific 
stockyards is demonstrated by the new facilities now 
in use at Cheyenne. 


In addition to the efficient feed and water facilities, 
the yards provide floor-level ramps between car and 
yard. For double deck cars, the top deck uses the new 
Stair-step ramp, eliminating the cleated slope, which 
helps slope-shy stock move readily, without confusion 
or crowding. 

Stockmen find stock handle more easily, in less time, 
for better arrival condition at markets. 


New stair-step chutes have been installed at Cheyenne 
and Green River and are being installed at Laramie, 
Pocatello, Caldwell (Idaho) and other important feed- 
yards. As, with the development of new type livestock 
cars, this is part of Union Pacific’s continuous program 
to help livestock 5 deliver their stock at markets 
in best possible condition. 


GS unto n PACIFIC 


S RAILROAD 


Serving the Major Livestock Areas of the West 
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N this area any of the loaning agencies 

will finance sheepmen for another year, 
as long as the money is used for operating 
costs and not for speculation. 

The sheep industry is still in a very 
sound position, due to the fact that lamb 
and wool supplies are at an all-time low. 
To the best of my knowldege there have 
been no disaster loans issued in this area. 

—Paul K. Kropp 
Malta, Montana 


the best of my knowledge the banks 

have taken care of any needed com- 

mercial credit in this locality (eastern part 
of Washington County). 

I have not heard of anyone applying for 
economic disaster loans. If rains come soon 
there will be quite a bit of wheat pasture. 
Many acres of wheat stubble have been 
baled for economic uses. This was done 
last year and saved the day for steckmen 
who found that straw put through a Ham- 
mermill and fed with corn fodder or 
snapped corn was a balanced diet for stock. 
Cost was much less for this feed than for 
alfalfa which would have been no better 
roughage. 

—E. W. Elliott 
Otis, Colorado 


HE economic disaster loan, as I under- 
stand it, is available to those who can 

qualify for it. From what I can gather 
there has been very little, if any, such 
credit used as yet. 

I can’t say too much about the commer- 
cial credit available for others. I hope it 
will be available if needed. 

—Rulon R. Dalton 
Parowan, Utah 


OCAL banks I think will provide suffi- 
cient credit where needed. Some at- 
tempts have been made to utilize economic 
disaster loans. 
—Gaston Erramouspe 
Rock Springs, Wyoming 


| think there is sufficient credit available 
for most sheep operations here, as they 
are mostly of the “farm flock” type. I 
have heard of no one availing himself 
of a disaster loan. 


October, 1953 





Hay seems to be plentiful at $15 to $18 
a ton in the stack; barley at $50 to $55 
a ton. So maybe we can squeeze by 
another year. 

Lamb prices have fluctuated this past 
summer more than I have ever seen. In 
June and early July I sold some fat lambs 
at 23 cents but by September Ist fat lambs 
were 12 to 13 cents a pound. 

Most of the local farm wool either goes 
to the Pendleton Woolen Mills at around 
45 cents or is sent to the Pacific Wool 
Growers at Portland. I haven’t seen a 
wool or hide buyer in years; apparently 
the market is too rough for them. 

I think farm flocks are on the increase 
here. I run my flock under fence in the 
foothills. It gets pretty dry and the wool 
loads up with cheat grass seed along in 
July, but I have not had any actual loss 
from this. We have had a good year ex- 
cept for prices. As we have had plenty 
of rain and green feed is starting from 
early September rains, our fall feed should 
be good. A little more rain, however, 
would be helpful. 

I was pleased at the optimism of the 
sheepmen as reflected in the price of black- 
face rams at the Pendleton Ram Sale. 
Fine-wool rams were not so good. 

Coyotes in this immediate vicinity are 
virtually non-existent owing to an intensive 
campaign with 1080 poison. 

Considerable green peas were baled for 
hay and this has had the effect of bring- 
ing alfalfa hay into line, so it can be fed 
to livestock. 

—Harold McConnell 
Milton-Freewater, Oregon 


] haven't heard of anyone being helped 
by disaster loans here. There isn’t ade- 
quate commercial credit in this area. This 
has helped demoralize the market, as many 
people have told me they would buy lambs 
and ewes if they could borrow the money 
to do so. 
—E. A. Maurer 
Antelope, Oregon 


HERE have been no disaster loans util- 
ized in this area to my knowledge as 
yet. When the loans are renewed this fall, 


DUE TO THE DISCOURAGING PRICES 
RECEIVED FOR WOOL AND LAMBS, IS 
THERE SUFFICIENT COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
AVAILABLE IN YOUR AREA FOR CON- 
TINUED OPERATION FOR ANOTHER 
YEAR? HAS THE NEW LAW PROVIDING 
FOR ECONOMIC DISASTER LOANS BEEN 
UTILIZED IN YOUR AREA? 


we may have a few, but I think the per- 
centage will be small. 

Even though the prices of lambs and 
wool are down, I’m sure that our credit 
institutions will be able to carry the stock- 
men over the hump, unless we have some 
unseen disaster such as a bad winter or a 
drought next summer. A drought could 
be much worse than the falling prices if 
we are going to keep our standard of 
living up and meet our fixed costs. 

The only sector in the economy of the 
country that doesn’t seem to be healthy 
is the farming and livestock group, and if 
something isn’t done to help these men 
pretty soon, it will be too late. 

—Ward Van Horn 
Buffalo, South Dakota 


think our local credit agencies will take 

care of us for another year. Prices are 
the only disasters we know about in west- 
ern South Dakota this year. I haven’t heard 
of any disaster loans. Range conditions 
are extra good, and we harvested the 
largest hay crop on record. 

Our only gamble for the next year seems 


to be prices. 
—Willard H. Warren 
Fairpoint, South Dakota 


LENTY of credit seems to be available 
here on Shell Creek, and I haven't 
heard of any disaster loans. All we need 
is some rain and snow this coming winter. 
—F. A. Ewen 
Shell, Wyoming 





SHEEP 
CAMPS 


12 and 14 FOOT 







FIVE MODELS WITH NEW CHASSIS 
ONE OR TWO BEDS - PATENT PENDING 
BUSINESS SINCE !907 
Wm. E. MADSEN G SONS Mfg. CO 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 
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(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Pacific 


COLUMBIAS 
BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOLMQUIST & SON, A. E. 
Rte. 1, Filer, Idaho 
HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 
LIND & SONS, ELMER 
Vernal, Utah 
MANSFIELD, HENRY A. 
Vernal, Utah 
MARKLEY & SON, J. P. 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 
MARQUISS & SONS, R. B. 
Gillette, Wyoming 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 
711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
THOMAS, PETE 
Malad, Idaho 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


CORRIEDALES 
LEVER & SONS, HENRY 
McMinnville, Oregon 
CROSSBREDS 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
FLOWER, C. F. 
Sunnyside, Washington 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


HAMPSHIRES 
BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
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MacCARTHY & SONS, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 
HAMPSHIRES 
Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 
ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada 
TEDMON LIVESTOCK 
Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 


PANAMAS 


BELL, TOM 
Rupert, Idaho 
HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 

Muldoon, Idaho 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 

RICKS BROS. 
Rte. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


RAMBOUILLETS 


BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
FLOWER, C. F. 
Sunnyside, Washington 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
KELSTROM RANCH 
Freda, North Dakota 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 
PORT, R, |. 
Sundance, Wyoming 


National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 


ROMELDALES 


SPENCER, A. T. 
Winters, California 


SUFFOLKS 
BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 


CURRY, S. E. 

Plainview, Texas 
FLOWER, C. F. 

Sunnyside, Washington 
FOX, FLOYD T. 

Silverton, Oregon 
FULLMER BROS. 

Star Route, Menan, Idaho 


GRENVILLE, ARTHUR C. B. 
Morrin, Alta., Canada 


HALL, WILLIAM C. 
Falkland, B.C., Canada 


HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 

JENKINS, ALLAN 
Newton, Utah 


LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Muldoon, Idaho 


MAYFIELD, CHAS. W. 

Riverdale Farms, Sherman, Ill. 
OLSEN BROS. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROOK, RALPH 

Big Lake, Texas 
ROCK & SON, P. J. 

Drumheller, Alta., Canada 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 

Dixon, California 
VAUGHN, HOWARD 

Dixon, California 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 

Levan, Utah 


WARRICK & SON, ROY B. 
Oskaloosa, lowa 


TARGHEES 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 


PFISTER, LEO 
Whitney, Nebraska 


SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Helena, Montana 
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Around the Range Country gives our readers a chance to express their opinions 
about anything pertaining to the industry or about life in general. In offering 
this space for free expression of thought, the National Wool Grower assumes 
no responsibility for any statement made. Statements about the weather and 
range conditions are taken from U. S. Weather Bureau report for the week 
ending September 14, 1953. 


ARIZONA 


Hot and dry with cotton picking in full 
swing in central and southwestern irrigated 
valleys. Yields above expectations. Third 
cutting of alfalfa in Yavapai County. Ranges 
dry in southeast and west. Stock water most- 
ly ample. Livestock excellent in central moun- 
tains; holding up well in dry areas. Sheep 
moving to lower ranges. 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures averaged mostly much above 
normal in all areas. Very light, scattered 
precipitation in some coastal and Sierra Ne- 
vada districts. Fire danger in forests remains 
extremely critical throughout. 


Irvington, Alameda County 
September 6, 1953 


Our range feed has been very poor. 
Compared to last year the feed is dry and 
short. Our lambs should come off the range 
in fair shape however. Our main problem 
is, of course, the low prices we are re- 
ceiving, compared to the high prices we 
are paying. 

—Lawrence J. Dutra 


COLORADO 


Dry and warm. Precipitation ‘very light 
and widely scattered. Moderate to heavy 
frost in San Luis Valley and higher eleva- 
tions; some crop damage. Top soil dry. Fall 
grains mostly planted; some showing well. 
Cutting and ensiling good corn crop. Pas- 
tures and ranges drying but mostly ade- 
quate. Livestock very good. 


Otis, Washington County 
September 13, 1953 


Not many of the fat lambs have been 
marketed in our area, and no lambs have 
been contracted for late delivery since 
September Ist. 

We are having very dry weather. The 
outlook for feed on the fall and winter 
ranges looks to be below normal. The dry 
weather has caused the feed to mature 
early, and the pastures are short. 


October, 1953 


Coyotes are much less numerous in these 
parts than in the past due to good Gov- 
ernment trapping. 

One problem we've had is a disease in 
50 or more cases of our cattle which re- 
sembles blue tongue disease in sheep. 
Local veterinarians disagree as to what it 
is. We have sent word to the State Veteri- 
narian for help. 

—E. W. Elliott 


IDAHO 


Hot, dry week. Nights fairly cool in most 
sections. Maxima generally in high 80's and 
90’s. Rainfall limited to a few widely scat- 
tered showers. Fall plowing difficult on dry- 
land farms, due to lack of moisture. 


Bruneau, Owyhee County 
September 15, 1953 


We've had awfully dry weather since the 
first of September. Yet the sagebrush on 
the winter range is in good shape. The 
forage on our summer range this year was 
better than it was last. I believe this is due 
to the late rains. 

All of the feeder and fat lambs, except 
for a few “cut-outs,” have been sold in 
our area. 

Government trappers have decreased the 
number of coyotes around this area. 


—W. P. Strickland 


Firth, Bingham County 
September 12, 1953 


Trapper districts in our area are much 
too large to be handled efficiently. Thus, 
we have more coyotes now than we usual- 
ly have. 

High fall ranges have had some rain, but 
low winter ranges are very dry. Since the 
first of September we've had hot and dry 
weather. This has definitely affected the 
condition of range feed. Forage, I believe, 
was better on the summer range this year 
than it was last, due to June rains. 


Eighty percent of the fat lambs in our 
area have been marketed, but I haven't 
heard of any feeder lambs being contracted 
yet. —Gerald Stolworthy 


idaho Falls, Bonneville County 
September 2, 1953 


In our area fat lambs sold 16 to 18 cents; 
feeder lambs from 10 to 15 cents; and 
crossbred ewe lambs have sold at the same 
price as wethers. 

I don’t think 1080 is doing the job it 
did when it first came out. Coyotes are 
definitely on the increase, and they may 
become a problem unless something is done 
to stop them. 

—E. A. Stolworthy 


MONTANA 


Abnormally warm. No appreciable pre- 
cipitation. Harvests good progress; 97 per- 
cent of winter wheat, 90 percent of oats, 
86 percent of barley, and 75 percent of flax 
harvested. Spring wheat 84 percent har- 
vested. All grain yields above average, ex- 
cept in dry areas. Cattle in excellent condi- 
tion; moving to fall and winter ranges. Win- 
ter forage supplies adequate to plentiful. 


Circle, McCone County 
September 15, 1953 


Wool brought from 45 to 56 cents in 
recent sales. The wool pool sold at 56 
cents. There was a public sale at Glendive 
livestock yards the 11th of September at 
which lambs brought 12 cents, yearling 
wethers 11 cents, two-year-old ewes $7 per 
head, and broken-mouth ewes $1.50 per 
head. This is the only sale I've heard of 
this year. Sheepmen are wondering what 
to do. I will fatten my own lambs. 

Forage on the summer range was better 
this year than last, due to lots of rain. The 
feed on the fall and winter ranges should 
be very good, since we've been having 
good weather since the first of September. 

—Joe Kudena 


(Continued on page 33) 
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MINIDOKA-PLAN LAMBS 
(Continued from page 9) 





Minidoka plan in action. 


breeding, has quite a bit to do with getting 
the ewes with lamb at this early date. 

“The important thing is not to let them 
get too fat before you turn in the bucks,” 
he says. 

Bill Priest, in addition to being county 
agent and secretary of the county lamb 
“pools” which annually dispose of several 
thousand lambs for some 145 (that’s the 
count for this year) Minidoka farm flock 
owners, runs a small flock of his own near 
Rupert. He isn’t so sure that the period 
of scant feed followed by good accounts for 
successful early breeding, but he agrees 
that it’s the system to follow if for no other 
reason than that it saves considerable feed. 

Take a look at the way the system works 
on Steve Uscola’s farm near Heyburn, (in 
Minidoka County). Consistently one of the 
better operators, Uscola had 68 lambs in 
this year’s first pool (on April 14). Aver- 
age weight of the 68 head was 113 pounds. 
Like the lambs of most Minidoka County 
farm flocks, they were the off-spring of 
range ewes and blackface bucks. 

The first were born on last November 
27, Uscola reports; the majority came in 
December. 

In mid-April, his flock—aside from the 
first lot of lambs and a few yearling ewes 
in the pasture whose offspring arrived in 
March—was in dry lot on hay and grain. 
Lambs were getting a two-hour head start 
each morning on racks filled with good 
quality first cutting baled hay, which the 
ewes were allowed later to clean up. In 
the afternoon, racks were filled with third 
cutting hay, and the lambs allowed to work 
at it. Any left over would be cleaned up 
the following morning by the ewes. 

When the lambs first started eating grain 
in creeps, they were fed oats and dry beet 
pulp, half and half. The pulp gradually 
was dropped and wheat substituted until 
in April the mixture was 70 percent wheat 
and 80 percent oats. Uscola figures his 
lambs, after reaching 80 pounds, consume 
from one and one-half to two pounds of 
grain per day. 
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“Starting them on the grain and beet 
pulp together gave me faster gains than 
any mixture I’ve tried yet,” he says. 

Joe Avelar, near Paul (also Minidoka 
County), follows a similar system. His con- 
tribution to this year’s first pool amounted 
to 16 lambs, weighing in at an average of 
just about 107 pounds. The first, again, 
born last November; the majority follow- 
ing in December. 

Avelar also creep-feeds his lambs hay 
and grain (wheat and oats). He has good 
pasture for his 60 head of ewes from May 
to December, lets them pretty much look 
after themselves the balance of the year 
on ditch banks, crop aftermaths and, when 
necessary, hay. 

He turns bucks with the ewes the last 
of June. 

Specifically, what are the advantages of 
this Minidoka system? 

Offhand, you can list three: 

First, the higher prices because the 
lambs are far ahead of range lambs and 
among the first on the market anywhere. 

Lambs from farm flocks are seldom as 
well liked by buyers as the lambs from 
good range flocks; where they're in direct 
competition, the range lambs nearly al- 
ways get the premium. 

“You can pick out awfully nice lambs 
from the range,” explains Priest. “Normally 
they'll show less shrink during sales and 
shipment, and theyll be more uniform. 
Where range and farm flock lambs come 
on at the same time, the latter almost never 
bring equally good prices. 

“With this system of ours, we are devel- 
oping lambs pretty close on par; most im- 
portant, we're developing them months 
earlier.” 

As an example of what happens when 
farm-flock lambs are in direct competition 
with range lambs, take a look at this: 

A late “pool” from Minidoka farm flocks 
(250 lambs, averaging 96 pounds) brought 
$29 per cwt. at Ogden on July 10, 1951. 
The same day, five cars of choice range 
lambs went through the Ogden yards. 
They averaged 107 pounds; they sold for 
$31.75. 


The second big advantage—“Minidoka- 
plan lambs” save both pasture and work 
for growers. 

The farms where they’re grown are rela- 
tively small, and the “drying off’ period 
give growers a chance to make use of 
the feed along ditch banks and other waste 
areas. It makes possible keeping more 
sheep on fewer acres; by reducing the num- 
ber of lambs held over into summer, it 
lowers the pasture requirements for a flock. 

The labor advantage is equally obvious. 


With the bulk of lambing finished in mid. 
winter, work with the sheep needn't inter. 
fere with field work. 

Just how much of a price “break” do the 
early lambs mean? 

Last year, the county’s first 214-lamb 
pool brought 29.75 per cwt. in Ogden on 
April 7. The average weight was 103 
pounds. A second lot of 702 lambs weighed 
in at 101 pounds on April 20, brought 
$28.75; a third of 761 averaged 1005 
pounds on May 20 and sold for $27.75; 
a fourth of 791 averaged 98.6 pounds on 
June 10 and sold for $28.50. 


But then lambs from range flocks began 
to hit the market. On July 8 last year, 
723 lambs from a fifth Minidoka County 
farm flock pool were sold at Ogden at an 
average weight of 97 pounds. The price 
had dropped to $23.25 per hundred, 
On September 20, a final lot of 118 lambs 
at an average weight of 98 pounds brought 
only $22.50—a drop of $7.25 per hundred 
from the first of the season. 

In other years, the spread between the 
first and last sometimes has been even 
greater. 


This year, of course, the market started 
off lower, but still the season’s first pool 
of 494 lambs from Minidoka County farms 
sold at Ogden on April 14 for $24 per 
hundred. Average weight for the 494 was 
104.5 pounds. The second, on May 5, of 
678 fat lambs averaging 99.31 pounds, 
brought $26.25. 

The important thing, the Minidoka farm- 
ers have found, is to get as many lambs 
as possible ready for shipment as early 
as possible. 


For that’s the key to success with farm 
lambs, they point out. The county’s lamb 
“pools” are a vast convenience and there’s 
interest elsewhere in organizing similar 
marketing groups, but their absence needn't 
prevent farm flock owners anywhere from 
profiting from the Minidoka system of 
breeding, lambing, finishing and selling. 


THE 
HAMPSHIRE 


Sure ’m In Demand 
I Produce More lbs. 
of Lamb Per Ewe 


Breeder's list and information of 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 














72-W Woodland Ave. — Detroit 2, Michigan 
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Around the Range Country 
(Continued from page 31) 


Fairfield, Teton County 
August 31, 1953 


I have been running my sheep on white, 
sweet clover this year. And the range is 
much better than it was last year at this 
time. We had around 11 or 12 inches of 
rain in the early part of June, but we could 
use more rain. Our lambs will come off 
the range quite heavy. 

As far as this tariff outlook is concerned, 
I surely believe that it should be raised in 
order to give sheepmen in this country half 
a chance. 

—Ernest E. Knight 


Malta, Phillips County 
September 15, 1953 


The range is in excellent condition for 
fall and winter grazing. Range grass has 
cured well, and the haying has been 
finished in good shape. Hay is very plenti- 
ful in northern Montana. 

Coyotes are less numerous than last 
year due to poisoning with 1080. All sheep- 
men are having the same problem: How 
are we going to reduce our operating costs? 

—Paul K. Kropp 


NEVADA 


Fair and warm. A few widely scattered 
thundershowers. In Winnemucca area lambs 
and beef reported in normal condition; 
lambs going to markets. Pastures good. 


NEW MEXICO 


Clear, sunny weather all week. No rain. 
Daytime temperatures well above normal; 
nights unseasonably cool in southern valleys, 
but warmer than normal in other sections. 
Ranges very dry in southwest; only small 
areas will have adequate winter forage. 
Livestock generally in good condition except 
some shrinkage in southwest. 


Aztec, San Juan County 
September 2, 1953 


Most of our wool was sold early; very 
little went through the co-op. My lambs 
should come off the range in good condi- 
tion, possibly a little lighter than last year. 
I run on the San Juan National Forest, 
and the feed has been very good. The 
range is about the same this year as it 
was last. 

—Edwin H. Kaime 


October, 1953 


Tinnie, Lincoln County 
September 17, 1953 


It seems to me that supports on grains 
have definitely hindered our lamb mar- 
keting and also our cattle marketing. Fat 
lambs went at $17.50 in recent sales, and 
feeder lambs brought $13.90 to $16 per 
head. 

Some fine wool sold recently for 62.75 
cents. 

If we don’t get moisture soon the feed 
on the fall and winter ranges will be quite 
limited. It’s been very hot and dry since 
the first of September. Feed on the range 
was worse this year than last, due to the 
lack of winter moisture. 

Coyotes are less numerous than usual 
due to 1080 stations put out by the State. 

—Leo Pacheco 


OREGON 


Unseasonably hot days and cool nights 
resulted in average temperatures—normal to 
11 degrees above. Heavy rain on Sth. Grain 
harvest nearing end in west and mid-Colum- 
bia Basin, and near peak at high elevations 
in east. 


Antelope, Wasco County 
September 16, 1953 


The main problem that we are con- 
fronted with at the present time is the 
complete failure of the Government to give 
adequate protection against cheap foreign 
imports of wool and meat, and their disre- 
gard for proper credit facilities, so that a 
producer might have some chance of fol- 


lowing the orderly marketing plan that 
Secretary Benson asked for. 

Due to good growth last spring our 
ranges look better than usual for winter 
and fall grazing. Good spring rains made 
the grasses better than last year, and one 
recent rain has started the green grass since 
the first of September. 

Fat lambs brought 16 to 17 and 18 cents 
a pound in recent sales. Feeders brought 
from 15.25 to 16.5 cents, while whiteface 
crossbred ewe lambs sold for 17.75 cents. 
One lot of around 500 head of fine-wool 
yearling ewes sold for $25. All of our fat 
and feeder lambs have been sold. 

— E..A. Maurer 


Applegate, Jackson County 
September 16, 1953 


About 50 percent of the fat lambs in our 
area have been marketed, but only about 
25 percent of the feeder lambs have been 
contracted. 

Feed should be very good on the fall 
and winter ranges, but there is still some 
danger of fires. The dry and warm weather 
we've had since the first of September has 
delayed the starting of winter legumes. 

Some whitefaced crossbred yearling ewes 
sold recently at $22.50. 

Our main problems are the coyotes and 
the low-price of whitefaced rams. Coyotes 
are much more numerous this year than 
they have been. There has been no coyote 
trapping or bounty hunters to stop the 
advance in numbers of the coyotes. 

—C. H. Elmore 
(Continued from page 38) 





LUNDAHL SHEEP WAGON 





(1) Extra high clearance with brakes. 
(2) Guaranteed to trail true for life of wagon. 
(3) Adjustable lengths with trail hitch on rear. 


By Special Order 


Tires made special to resist greasewood and other 
sharp objects. These tires are a combination hard 
rubber and air tire with three times as much 
rubber on the tread as regular tires. 


Made with sled runners to attach, thus making 
a combination wagon and sl 


The sheep wagon is made extra heavy and braced to withstand practically any use. Our 
company has had twenty years of experience building sheep wagons with over 2000 now in use. 


EZRA C. LUNDAHL WAGON & MACHINE COMPANY 


Logan, Utah 


Est. 1920 
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EAT TL SWEAR WOOL --- FOR HEALTH-~BEAUTY AND GOODNESS SAKE 








John Nelson, Salt Lake Woolworth manager, (left) hands National Convention 
ticket to Janice Christenson, as does Walter Youse, assistant manager, (right) 
to Jean Taylor. 


Utah Winners Chosen at Fair 


EVENTY-NINE entrants in the “Make 

It Yourself—With Wool” contest dis- 
played their prize-winning efforts at the 
Utah State Fair on September 16 in Salt 
Lake City. These girls arrived at the fair 
through long hours of work and worry. 
All were Utah State district finalists. 

First place winners in the Junior and 
the Senior Divisions received round «trip 
tickets to the National Wool Growers Con- 
vention from the Woolworth Company. 
Other expenses for the two winners will 
be paid by the Utah Auxiliary. 


Mrs. Jean Taylor, Logan, Utah, won the 
high Senior award with a cherry red winter 
suit, which she made in a clothing class 
while attending the Utah State Agricultural 
College at Logan. A baby poodle cloth 
jacket and a gabardine skirt gave the 22- 
year-old Mrs. Taylor her first place win. 
This is her first year in competition; and 
not too surprising is the fact that she is 
majoring in clothing and textiles while at- 
tending the Logan University. She'll grad- 
uate in 1954. 
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Top winner in the Junior Division 
was a pert Salt Lake Miss, 17-year-old 
Janice Christenson, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Alvin Christenson. Miss Christenson’s 
prize-winning all-wool garment was a hun- 
ter green, hand-stitched, poodle suit which 
she made while attending East High. This 
suit was made in a high school clothing 
class especially for the contest. This is 
Miss Christenson’s first year in the contest. 


Other awards presented by Auxiliary 
President Mrs. M. V. Hatch in the Senior 
Division were: Second-place Karen Jarvis 
Clyde, Salt Lake City, won a Singer Sew- 
ing Machine; third-place prize was a wool 
skirt and blouse from Wolfes in Salt Lake, 
which went to Carol Dean Francis of Cen- 
terville; Mary Woolston, American Fork, 
was given a length of wool to make a suit 
or dress with for her fourth-place efforts; 
fifth-place Miss Valerie Kay Crames, Og- 
den, was given a wool sweater with match- 
ing gloves; Bountiful’s Dixie Nelson won 
a length of wool for a skirt with her sixth- 
place dress. 


In the Junior Division the following girls 
won duplicate prizes to the Senior Division; 
Maurine Parker, Ogden, second; Sara 
Renae Eldridge of Roosevelt, third; Norma 
Roylance, Springville, fourth; Val E£, 
Greaves of Springville, fifth; and JoAnn 
Hatch, Bountiful, sixth. 

Fashion commentator was Miss Clare 
Hansen, Personnel Training Director of 
ZCMI. She did her usual fine job of de- 
scribing the girls’ wearing apparel to the 
near 500 people who crowded into the 
fashion tent at the fair grounds. 

Prior to announcing the winners the 
judges told the audience of the difficult 
task involved in picking a winner from 
such a field of experts. “We went over 
every garment prior to the fashion show. It 
took us one and one-half days to go over 
the clothing that had been entered in the 
contest,” said one of the judges. “And we 
inspected each minute detail on every gar- 
ment, even down to the stitching in the 
seams and the type of thread used.” The 
judge went on, “Each dress 
perfect.” 

The two top winners from the Utah con- 
test will now compete at the National 
Convention in early December in the Na- 
tional “Make It Yourself—With Wool” 
contest. 


was near 


Donated Ram 
Brings $225 


HE Auxiliary of the Oregon Wool Grow- 

ers was given a purebred Rambouillet 
ram by the Cunningham Sheep Company, 
of Pendleton, to be auctioned at the Lake- 
view ram sale. The ram brought $225, 
with Peter Obiague of Burns, the success- 
ful bidder. Donors contributing to the 
“Dutch Auction” were: John Withers, Mrs. 
Ward, W. Lehman, D. Cameron, H. 
OXeefe, Jeary O’Learie, Tim Guinee, J. 
Singleton, Barry Taylor, Con. Fitzgerald, 
Ned Sherlock, Jerry Egan, Mike Murphy, 
Jack Flynn, Bob Weir, Jr., Gene Mazeris, 
L. F. Browning, and Dave Waddell. 

This is the second ram to be donated 
to the Auxiliary this year. The other, 
auctioned at the Albany Ram sale, brought 
$245. 


The National Wool Grower 
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Idaho Women 


Auction Ram 


E Idaho Women’s Auxiliary was fortu- 

nate this year in having a purebred 
registered Suffolk ram presented to them 
by T. A. Baptie of Muldoon to be auctioned 
at the Filer Ram Sale. The ram brought 
$300 dollars for the Auxiliary. It was pur- 
chased by J. A. (Sandy) Laidlaw of Mul- 
doon. The Auxiliary wish to express their 
thanks to these two, Mr. Baptie, well- 
known sheepman of the Northwest, the 
donor, and Mr. Laidlaw, prominent sheep- 
man and son of the late James Laidlaw, 
the purchaser. 

The “Make It Yourself—With Wool” 
contest is shaping up with increased in- 
terest shown in every area. The elimina- 
tion date for the four areas in Idaho will 
be held October 17, with the State con- 
test at Boise, November 15, 16 and 17. 

Idaho can well be proud of her share 
of past honors in the “National Make It 
Yourself—With Wool” contest, having had 
five winners out of the six years of the 
contest. This year a Junior and a Senior 
will again be sent to the national contest, 
to be held in Long Beach, California, in 
connection with the National Wool Grow- 
ers Convention. Our thanks again to Wool- 
worth and Company for supplying the 
transportation for these girls. 


weinaect —_ 


ALL THREE ARE BEAUTIE 


Secretary Myrrl Heller (left) of Hammett, 

Idaho, and Mrs. John Baptie of King Hill, 

president of the Idaho Auxiliary, are shown 
with their donated ram. 


October, 1953 





Some of the officers of the newly formed San Juan Basin, Colorado, Women’s Auxiliary 
are from left to right: Mrs. Chester Blackburn: Mrs. George Soderquist, Montrose; Mrs. J. C. 
Brown, Durango, president: Mrs. Rollow Collard, Durango, publicity chairman; Mrs. Glen 
Swire, Aztec, New Mexico, treasurer; Mrs. Raymond Farmer, Durango, parliamentarian. 


New Group Forms in Colorado 


O promote the use of wool and the con- 

sumption of lamb and to support legis- 
lation favorable to the wool growing in- 
dustry were the objectives which prompted 
the organizing of the new chapter in Colo- 
rado, the San Juan Basin Wool Growers 
Auxiliary. 

The organizing group met at a luncheon 
at the Trimble Hot Springs Club House 
near Durango, Colorado, September 9. 
Present were wives of the members of 
the Montezuma County Wool Growers As- 
sociation, the San Juan Wool Growers 
Association, and the Colorado and New 
Mexico Wool Marketing Association. It 
was voted that any woman identified with 
the wool or lamb industry is eligible for 
membership. 

A committee of women from the Auxil- 
iary to.the Western Slope Wool Growers 
Association from Montrose were guests, 
and gave reports of projects of their 
organization. 

Although the San Juan Basin geograph- 
ically is made up of parts of three States— 
Colorado, New Mexico and Utah—the new 
auxiliary voted to affiliate with the Colorado 
State Wool Growers Auxiliary. The Basin 
includes some of the most colorful scenery 
and concentrated sheep raising in the West. 
Sheep graze in summer in Colorado moun- 
tain pastures at an altitude of ten to twelve 


thousand feet and in winter on the low 
mesas of New Mexico or on the sunny 
deserts of Utah. Mesa Verde National Park 
is located in the Basin and also the Ute 
Vocational School, which is at Ignacio, 
Colorado. Girls from this school as well 
as other girls of the area have won State 
and national honors in past “Make It Your- 
self—With Wool” contests. 

That this new and vigorous branch of 
the Colorado Auxiliaries is already off to 
a rousing start was indicated by Mrs. Ray- 
mond Farmer, sewing chairman, when she 
stated that plans were under way for the 
“Make It Yourself—With Wool’ show at 
Durango on the evening of November 14, 
beginning with a barbecued lamb dinner. 
She also said that the group had won a 
trophy for a float entered in the parade 
of the Spanish Trails Fiesta held in Duran- 
go last August. 

Elected to office were: Mrs. J. C. Brown, 
Durango, president; Mrs. Sandy Scott, 
Aztec, New Mexico, first vice president; 
Mrs. Victor Pauleck, Durango, second vice 
president; Mrs. Norman Nielson, Blanding, 
Utah, secretary; Mrs. Glen Swire, Aztec, 
New Mexico, treasurer; Mrs. Farmer, parlia- 
mentarian; Mrs. E. A. Laken, Mancos, his- 
torian; Mrs. Rollow Collard, Durango, 
publicity chairman. —Marguerite Lathrop 

Montrose, Colorado - 
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COLORADO AUXILIARY 


Mrs. Hixson Named President 


HE 18th annual convention of the 

Women’s Auxiliary to Colorado Wool 
Growers, held in conjunction with the 26th 
annual meeting of the State association in 
Glenwood Springs, July 23 and 24, named 
Mrs. Rex Hixson of Ordway, president for 
a second term. Mrs. Hixson has been very 
active in promoting the “Make It Yourself— 
With Wool” contest in southeastern Colo- 
rado, and plans to continue this project 
which she designates one of Youth Con- 
servation. The project has been endorsed 
by Good Housekeeping magazine, by the 
Colorado Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
by Colorado Home Demonstration clubs; 
by four Junior colleges in Colorado; and 
by the Woolworth Stores. 

Mrs. Hixson gave the response to the 
address of welcome by Mayor Patterson of 
Glenwood Springs at the joint opening ses- 
sion of both organizations Wednesday 
morning. She stressed a return to the 
spiritual values of our pioneer forefathers; 
and urged the cultivation of real friend- 
ship and consideration of others. 

Mrs. J. T. Murdock, Heber City, Utah, 
president of the National Auxiliary, was 
the featured speaker at the luncheon meet- 
ing on Thursday. She extended an invita- 
tion to Colorado members to attend the 
National Convention to be held in Long 
Beach, California, in December. 

She discussed the problem of wool versus 
synthetics, and acknowledged the challenge 





COLUMBIA SHEEP 


The All American Breed 





COLUMBIA SHEEP — your best buy. 
Some breeds for mutton 
Some breeds for wool 


COLUMBIA SHEEP for both mutton 
and wool. 

COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

Alma Esplin, Sec’y, Box 315, Logan, Utah 
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to produce weaves and weights in wool 
that will meet the demands of fabric ap- 
peal and competition, but stated that 
WOOL is a natural; no substitute can 
equal it . . . quoted, “A substitute is like 
a girdle: there are some jobs that it cannot 
hurdle.” 

“There is a bond between all who are 
in an industry together,” Mrs. Murdock 
said. “May God bless us in this relationship 
that no pettiness enters in to weaken our 
chain of good will—or good wool, if you 
please.” 

Mrs. Earl S. Wright, Dubois, Idaho, first 
vice president of the National Auxiliary, 
and National Convention Contest chairman, 
spoke briefly in commendation of the prog- 
ress of the State contest. 

Mrs. Mike Hayes, Denver, Colorado 
State Contest Director of the “Make It 
Yourself—With Wool” project, outlined 
plans for the year’s contest; Jackie O’Keefe, 
Denver Stockyards reporter and Chairman 
of District 6 Contest, was another lunch- 
eon speaker. 

An unusual feature of this colorful 
luncheon was the floral pieces on the tables 
and about the room, which were of native 
Columbine and wild flowers, arranged (and 
provided) by Mrs. Vernon Bruce of Glen- 
wood Springs. 

A tea complimenting the National and 
State officers was held Wednesday after- 
noon. 

The “Made of Wool” bazaar sponsored 
by the Western Slope Auxiliary of Mont- 





The All New 
“HOME on the RANGE” 








a as i, ed en 
Sheep Camp Trailer Now Available 
Come in or Write 
AHLANDER MFG. COMPANY 
490 South University Ave. 
Provo, Utah 





rose, was a unique display of attractiye | 


items which were sold for the benefit of 
the “Make It Yourself—With Wool” cop. 
test. 

Another fund raising project was the dis. 
play of greeting cards and _ stationery 
which can be ordered through Mrs. Hix. 
son’s address as a continuing project bene. 
fitting the wool contest. 

The highlight of the three-day conven- 
tion for wool women, was the demonstra- 
tion and school of instruction conducted 
by Mrs. Virginia Hay, founder and diree- 
tor of the National School of Costume and 
Design and Sewing Technique in St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Mrs. Hay’s system of streamlined sew- 
ing and designing was demonstrated by 
four Glenwood Springs High School girls, 
while Mrs. Hay lectured on the system she 
has devised in adapting factory methods 
to out-moded home-sewing practices. 

The four local girls had some five hours 
of instruction under Mrs. Hay before their 
public demonstrations of setting a zipper 
in five minutes; of setting a sleeve in fifteen 
minutes; of attaching trimming without 
pinning or basting; internal facing by a 
quick method; beading, piping, braiding, 
quilting and flat designing. 

There is a possibility that Mrs. Hay may 
be induced to conduct a summer course 
in Colorado next year. Out of this demon- 
stration it is hoped that Colorado will 
adopt a new system of sewing in its voca- 
tional classes and 4-H sewing. 


Army to Buy 
More Lambs 


“M\HE Armed Services are expected to in- 

crease buying of lamb during the pe- 
riod immediately ahead,” Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson said on September 10, 
“to carry out plans for utilizing greater 
quantities of lamb on menus for ‘service 
personnel in October.” 

On that same day the Secretary also an- 
nounced that grazing, mainly in the Rocky 
Mountain territory, on lands administered 
by the Forest Service, would be extended 
up to 15 days upon request of those hold- 
ing grazing permits and where the supply 
of forage was sufficient. This action was 
taken, it was said, to help sheepmen sta- 
bilize their marketings through a more 
orderely movement of lambs to market. 
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RAM SALES 
(Continued from page 13) 


either passed or did not show in the 
auction. 

Twenty-two head of range Columbia 
and Panama rams sold in pens of two to 
five, at an average of $39.43. The six 
Suffolk ram lambs sold averaged $71.25. 
Twelve Hampshire range rams sold at an 
average of $77.29. 

We understand that a $40 floor was 
placed under most of the rams going into 
the auction ring. 


SALT LAKE RAM SALE 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
September 24, 1953 


As in other ram sales this year, the de- 
cided lack of interest in replacement pro- 
duction was evidenced in the first Salt 
Lake Ram Sale held at North Salt Lake, 
Utah, on September 24. This sale was spon- 
sored by the Utah Wool Growers Associa- 
tion and also the newly organized Utah 
Registered Sheep Breeders Association. 
Consignments were all from Utah breeders 
with the exception of two pens of cross- 
breds from Covey-Bagley-Dayton, Coke- 
ville, Wyoming. 

Although 575 head were entered in the 
sale, shortages from listed numbers in quite 
a few pens, as well as dearth of bidding 
in the whitefaced breeds, reduced the sale 
total to 368 head which brought $27,415— 
a per head average of $74.50. 

Bidding was active on Suffolks which 
started the sale, indicating, as in other 
sales this year, the interest in producing 
lambs for market rather than’ producing 
ewe lambs for replacement production. 

A $40 floor was placed on Rambouillet 
registered rams and a $30 floor on range 
Rambouillets. As a result, a number of 
pens went through the ring unsold. In 
fact, by the time half of the range Ram- 
bouillets had gone through the ring, there 
seemed to be no buyers left. As a conse- 
quence, the last 12 pens of Rambouillets 
were not brought to the ring. 

A yearling Suffolk consigned by Allan 
Jenkins, Newton, Utah, brought the top 
price of the sale, $300. Purchaser was E. 
C. Malmgren, Levan, Utah. 

Sale averages follow. 
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SALT LAKE RAM SALE AVERAGES 





Number Average 
BREED Sold Per Head 
Suffolks 
erates So ic he 8 $138.75 
Registered Rams ........ 54 93.43 
Range Rams ................ 126 89.86 
Suffolk-Hampshire 
Crosshrads: pal 136.43 
Columbias 
SURNES bee S * 67.86 
Registered Rams ...... Soe 46,25 
Range Rams ................ 59 48.31 
Panamas 
Range Rams ................ 5 40.00 
Columbia-Rambouillet 
Cyossiwods .;.....2..... 5 40.00 
Rambouillets 
Ee are 7 66.438 
Registered Rams ........ 27 41.76 
Range Rams ................ 39 33.14 
868 $ 74.50 





R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 


273 Summer Street, Boston Mass. 
Western Headquarters 
434 Ness Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 
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DON’T WAIT! 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah 








Picture of our 1953 Range Ram Offerings. We will have 


You Can Put Quality in Your Herds By Saving 
Top Ewe Lambs from Madsen Rams. Nor Will 
Disappointed When _ the 
Long-bodied Wether Lambs Cross the Scales. 

Contact Us Now for Your Needs in 1953 


Have a good selection of rams raised under range conditions. 


JON K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM 


“Ask the Man Who Uses Madsen Bucks” 


FUR BEARERS 
(Continued from page 14) 


coyote numbers. 

The same with badgers—51 were trapped 
in 1951 where only 26 were taken before. 

Raccoons had done even better, as 18 
were trapped in 1951 compared to two in 
1941. Spreading from regions where they 
were common, these fur bearers have in- 
vaded many areas where they were not 
found years ago. 

These data, compiled scientifically, sim- 
ply show that in seven representative, non- 
forested localities where 1080 stations have 
been most widely used for the control of 
coyotes, these predators are now about 
one-fourth as numerous as before. At the 
same time the other meat-eating wild ani- 
mals most likely to be poisoned—the bob- 
cats, skunks, badgers and raccoons—have 
almost doubled in numbers or become even 
more plentiful. Some of these animals have 
been poisoned, but in such small numbers 
compared to the kill of coyotes that their 
populations were well able to withstand 
the losses and even to increase. 


Rather than being indiscriminate, this 
control of coyotes — largely accomplished 
through the use of poisons — has, in fact, 
been remarkably selective. 


leading sales this year. 


Heavy, 


W. C. Olsen, Mgr. 































Around the Range Country 
(Continued from page 33) 

Burns, Harney County 
September 18, 1953 

It’s been very dry as usual here since 
the first of September. But feed conditions 
are good, and the outlook for fall and win- 
ter range feed is very good. Due to the 
unusual amounts of rain all through June, 


forage was much better this year than 
last. 





FRANKLIN EWE MARKER 


Permits accurate control. Shows 
which ewes are bred and when. 
Shows up non-breeding rams 
and ewes, Conserves energy of 
rams. 


The FRANKLIN straps securely 
without shifting or chafing. 
Uses special paint that marks 
wet or dry wool in cold or hot 
weather. . . Scours from wool 
readily. Fully guaranteed. 


Complete Marker, consisting of Harness, 

Marking Pad and choice of one color 

Paint Mix (black, green, red) _...._... $3.75 
(Postage extra) 


Full description in free leaflet. 


PROTECT from Enterotoxemia 


in feed lots, wheat pastures or lambing 
down of grain and pea fields. Immunize 
by vaccinating with 
FRANKLIN CL. PERFRINGENS 
BACTERIN 


Protection Against Sore Mouth 
Immunize with 

FRANKLIN OVINE-ECTHYMA 

VACCINE Inexpensive. Effective. 


FRANKLIN TRIPLE SULFAS 
a scientific combination of the three sul- 
fonamides for treatment of certain bac- 
terial infections, especially pneumonia, 


foot rot and certain forms of mastitis 
(Bluebag) . 


Complete Catalog Free on Request 
O.M. FRANKLIN Serum Co. 


Denver - Karsas City - Wichita - Amarillo - Ft. Worth - 
Marfa - El Paso Montgomery - Alliance - Salt take City 
Los Angeles - Portiand Billings - Calgary 
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My problem is the problem of the entire 
sheep industry. Our overhead is entirely 
too heavy to sell our lambs at 14 or 15 
cents, and there seems to be a very vague 
wool policy ahead. 

Fat lambs brought 19 cents and feeder 
lambs 14 to 15 cents in recent sales. Mixed 
lots brought the same as the straight 
wethers. 

Poisoning (1080) has killed many of the 
coyotes in our area. 

—Pete Obiague 


Freewater, Umatilla County 
September 14, 1953 


I think all of our fat lambs were sold 
by August 20. They brought about 16 
cents locally. Feeder lambs brought 12 to 
13 cents, and some yearlings were offered 
at $25; none were sold however. 

Fall and winter range conditions should 
be good; early September rains have started 
grass, but more rain is needed. 

Use of 1080 has killed many of the 
coyotes, and they are less numerous than 
usual, 

We have had some trouble with sheep 
parasites, especially worms. Cheatgrass 
seed has been getting in the sheep’s eyes 
and also in their wool. Most of our wool 
goes to the Pacific Wool Growers. 

—Harold McConnell 


Lonerock, Gilliam County 
September 18, 1953 


I think the packers are killing the goose 
that lays the golden egg. Fat lambs sold 
early at $24.75 per hundred and $19 later. 
Feeder lambs have ranged from 12 to 18 
cents. Most of the feeder lambs in our 
area have been sold, and all of the fat 
lambs in our section are gone. Fine-wool 
yearling ewes brought $20 per head in a 
recent sale; only a few are available. Most 
wool that isn’t sold is under a U. S. slow 
process. 

Good feed should be in evidence on the 
fall and winter ranges. The weather has 
been fair the past few weeks, but the early 
moisture this spring gave us much better 
forage all year than we had last year. 

Coyotes have been pretty well taken 
care of by 1080 poisoning. 

—John Madden 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Continued dry for fifth consecutive week 
now. Most sections have not received suffi- 
cient rainfall. Rain needed for fall plowing 
and fall seeding. Corn maturing; only 
another 7 to 10 days to reach mature stage; 
quality and yields good. Wild hay and third 
cutting of alfalfa nearly completed. Record 
hay tonnage this year. Livestock in good 
condition. 


Buffalo, Harding County 
September 15, 1953 


Most of the wool in this area, from 
Newell and Belle Fourche, went to the 
CCC and must be graded. 

There has been a lot of growth on the 
fall and winter ranges and the grass is 
curing well, under above normal tempera- 
ture with no moisture since the first of 
September. 

Lambs contracted for late delivery in 
Belle Fourche this week brought 19 to 20 
cents for fats and $14.50 to $15.50 per 
hundred for all feeders. A small percentage 
of both fats and feeders have been sold 
from our area. 

Our problems are small here. All we 
have to worry about is how we're going 
to live until next fall, a year from now, 
as we have Truman ewes and cows and 
Eisenhower lambs and calves. 


—Ward Van Horn 


Fairpoint, Meade County 
September 15, 1953 


We've got the biggest hay crop this year 
that has ever been put up in western 
South Dakota, and the feed on the winter 
and fall ranges will be very good. Curing 
is in progress, but much of the grass is 
still green. Abundant rainfall made the 
forage on the summer ranges better this 
year than last. 


There has been very little contracting 
of lambs for late delivery. Only in sma!l 
lots and in local sales rings has there been 
any business. Buyers and sellers can’t get 
together on prices. Practically none of the 
feeder lambs have been contracted in our 
area yet. And, of course, this is not a fat 
lamb country. 

Nearly all of the wool in the Newell and 
the Belle Fourche warehouses will prob- 
ably take the Government loan. We would 
like to sell our American grown wool on 
the American market. The Yugoslav buyer 
was pleased with our 1952 crop, but where 
does it go in 1953? 


—Willard H. Warren 


Maurine, Meade County 
September 15, 1953 


The lamb market seems terribly slow 
for this time of year. It surely seems that 
sheep should be higher priced than they 
are for the few sheep left in the United 
States today. 

I haven't heard of any lambs being con- 
tracted in our area. I heard of one bunch 
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selling through the ring for 13.5 cents, but 
| think the market has been picking up the 
Jast couple of weeks. 

Very few of the feeder lambs have been 
contracted as yet. Two bunches were 
traded for yearling ewes — three lambs for 
one yearling — with a guarantee that the 
lamb weighs 70 pounds. 

We have more grass on the winter and 
fall ranges than I have seen for a long 
time. We've had a lot of rain this year 
and the forage has been better. There’s 
been a slight frost on the range since the 
first of September, but it is still in excel- 
lent shape. —William Weiss and Sons 


Sturgis, Meade County 
September 14, 1953 


The outlook for feed on our fall and 
winter range is very good. In fact, it should 
be the best in years. More rain this year 
also gave us better summer range than 
usual. 

About 65 percent of the feeder lambs 
have been contracted in our area. They are 
going at from $15 to $17.50. 

—H. J. Walker 


TEXAS 


Solid week of open, dry weather; warm 
days and cool nights. Harvest of mature 
crops actively resumed in eastern half; soil 
preparation pushed. Rain needed in western 
half to maintain feed and pastures. Recently 
planted wheat in northwest needs rain for 
germination; wheat up to stands, must have 
moisture to sustain growth. Cotton ginning 
again very active and moving north, al- 
though previous rains caused some grade 
loss. Livestock good progress in east where 
feed ample; still critical feed situation in 
much of west. 


Sonora, Sutton County 
September 13, 1953 


Continuance of the drought program is 
needed in this area; hay should be in- 
cluded in the program and credit liberal- 
ized. Cattle and sheep should have Gov- 
ernment support prices again, if feed 


STIFF LAMB DISEASE 
ROBS YOU OF YOUR PROFIT! 


REX WHEAT GERM OIL will 
prevent and cure stiff lamb 


disease in your flock. 


Write for free booklet 
and prices. 


MONTICELLO, 
ILLINOIS 





October, 1953 


prices, and everything we buy, are going 
to be supported. We must have Govern- 
ment aid to keep going. Commercial credit 
is becoming limited. 

Short wool has been selling at various 
prices, but prices have been fair—up to 63 
cents. There have been very few fat lambs 
in 1953. Perhaps 5 percent of the lambs 
dropped went out fat. Feeders have sold 
at 15 cents, fine wool ewe lambs at 17 
cents and mixed lots at 15 cents. 

Unless it rains promptly conditions will 
get much worse, if that is possible. Our 
fall, winter and summer ranges have all 
deteriorated due to the lack of moisture. 

—Herbert Fields 


UTAH 


Fair and warm. Widely scattered thunder- 
showers in south, with measurable amounts 
at only a few stations. Spring wheat, oat, 
and barley harvest completed in most areas. 


Cedar City, Iron County 
September 12, 1953 


We have had some losses with bear and 
cougars this year. Our Government trap- 
per, Wallace Adams, has caught two bears 
and one cougar in the past month. Coyotes 
are less numerous than usual, however, due 
to poisoning on ranges. 

The summer feed is almost gone, and 
we've a very serious problem with our 
feeder lambs, since there is no market for 
them. The outlook for feed on the fall 
and winter ranges isn’t good. The west 
desert and Nevada ranges are in poor con- 
dition. The hot weather in September is 
drying up the feed fast. 

Summer ranges were better this year 
than last after rains in the early part of 
July saved them. —Doug Corry 


Parowan, Iron County 
September 14, 1953 


With overhead expenses still high, and 
wages for inexperienced help also high, 
we are having an awful time trying to stay 


in the business. With the prices we have 
had to sell our wool and lambs for, and 
the outlook as it is, we have got quite a 
problem. 

We have had good harvest weather 
since the first of September, but the range 
is terribly dry and needs rain. The west 
end of the county is in poor condition, 
but some of our fall and winter ranges are 
in fair to good shape. 

We had a good campaign of poisoning 
when they first started to use 1080, and we 
are holding coyotes down fairly well. 

—Rulon Dalton 





STANCO SALT 


STANSBURY SALT COMPANY, Inc. 
408 Zion’s Savings Bank Bldg. 
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For Wowning SH EEP 


a a CATTLE 





Triple Pupese Seach 


Eliminates 
Stomachworms - Nodularworms 


Tapeworms 
SHEEP, GOATS, CATTLE 
with single dose 

Proven by scientific research to be 
effective for the removal of the above 
parasites. Backed by field reports to 
be highly effective with a single dose. 
Regarded as the outstanding drench 
on the market. Fasting is not neces- 
sary. Easily administered to both 
sheep and cattle. 


Sold through Wilke Dealers 
or Direct. Price $5.25 gal. 


WILKE 


Dependable 
ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 
& VETERINARY PRODUCTS 


WEST PLAINS, MISSOUR 
















BE SURE 
TO ASK FOR 


Cottonseed Pellets, 








MAKE YOUR BEST GAINS AT LEAST COST 

with COTTONSEED MEAL 
CAKE OR PELLETS 

the High-Protein Concentrate 





The High Protein NATIONAL COTTONSEED 






Cos PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 
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Vernal, Uintah County 
September 11, 1953 


Some growers have had trouble with 
the increasing number of coyotes in these 
parts. Yet others have escaped any of the 
havoc these coyotes have brought. 

Our fall range had streaks of rain in 
August, but our winter area is very dry. 
We're having dry, warm days and cool 
nights, and our feed has been drying out. 
We need rain everywhere. 

—Harold E. Davis 


WASHINGTON 


Hot and dry over State. Excellent weather 
for harvesting crops. eat harvest com- 
pleted, with exception of spring wheat in 
few areas. Elevators full and wheat being 
stored on ground. Preparation for seeding 
winter wheat. 


Yakima, Yakima County 
September 17, 1953 


Our principal problem is that prices for 
sheep, lambs and wool are well below the 
costs of production, while operation ex- 
penses remain high. Fat lambs in this 
locality are 10 cents below fed steers and 
11 cents below hogs. Something is radical- 
ly wrong, especially with the particularly 
high retail prices of lamb. 

About 75 percent of the fat lambs in 
our area have been sold, but no lambs 
have been contracted for fall delivery. 
Shippers and packers are not contracting 
ahead. Not many feeder lambs are sold. 
Most sheepmen are finishing them out on 
pasture. Crossbred whiteface yearling ewes 
have sold from $18 to $20. 

The feed on our fall and winter ranges 
should be very good. Since the first of 
September we've had good weather. 

—Yakima Sheep Company 


WYOMING 


Most precipitation reports trace or none. 
Some areas dry. Temperatures slightly 
above normal. Harvest of all crops well 
along; yields fair. Above normal movement 
of livestock to markets, due to anticipated 
short feed supply. 


Auburn, Lincoln County 
September 1, 1953 


We are having some trouble with preda- 
tory animals, and due to dry weather some 
poison ripened early that caused damage 
to grazing sheep. 

Feed has been good on our summer 
range, but watering places, poor. The 
range is a little drier this year than it was 


40 


last. We believe our lambs will come off 
the range a little light. 

Fat lambs have sold from $19.50 to 
$20.50, and feeder lambs brought $16.25 
to $17.25. 

—Wendell Draney 


Casper, Natrona County 
September 2, 1953 


Contracts in our area for the delivery 
of fall lambs have been made at 18.25 
cents for fat lambs, 17 cents for feeders, 
18.5 cents for fine-wool and _ crossbred 
(whiteface) ewe lambs, and 17.25 cents 
for mixed lots. 

The condition of the feed on our sum- 
mer range this year has been about 80 
percent of normal. Compared with last 
year at this time it is about 70 percent. 
The lambs will come off the range this 
year in good condition though. 

We've got 1500 mixed lambs at about 
70 to 75 pounds and 300 old ewes. Be- 
sides that we don’t have too many troubles. 

—Double S. Sheep Co. 


Rock Springs, Sweetwater County 
September 13, 1953 


At the present time it’s hard to find buy- 
ers for lambs. It’s hard to deal for proper 
wool prices. It’s also hard to sell breed- 
ing ewes. 

One outfit recently sold quarter blood 


graded wool at 52 cents, half blood ewe 
woo] at 53 cents, half blood yearling wool 
at 58 cents, tags at 14 cents, and black 
wool at 85 cents. 

One bunch of lambs was contracted since 
September Ist at 16 cents for October de. 
livery. About four percent of the feeder 
lambs in our area have been contracted. 

The fall range is in poor condition, but 
the winter range is a little better. We've 
had good sun, but it’s been very dry. The 
feed is shrinking. The forage on the sum- 
mer range was a little shorter, probably 
due to the late spring cold. 

—Gaston Erramouspe 


Shell, Big Horn County 
September 15, 1953 


We've had no moisture and the condi- 
tion of the feed on the fall and winter 
ranges is very poor—had only two showers 
all summer, and no snow for two winters. 
A cold spring with no rain made this year’s 
forage worse than last year’s. 

All of the feeder lambs and the fats 
have gone to market. All lambs sold 
around here at from 16 to 18 cents. 

Government trappers have done a fine 
job on stamping out the coyote in this 
area. 

There is plenty of hay available at lower 
prices than last year, but our worst prob- 
lem is, of course, the drought. 

—F. A. Ewen 
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The roasts and chops from this lamb may soon 


be in different cities—for your benefit ! 


Experience has shown that cities vary in their 
demands for meat. Some cities offer a better 
market for lamb forequarters. Other cities 
prefer hindquarter roasts and chops. Such 
facts often enable us to obtain higher prices 
for lamb by selling the wholesale cuts rather 
than whole carcasses. 

In turn, you benefit from this service, 
since the prices we receive are reflected in 
the prices we pay for the lambs you raise. 





Thus, the knowledge Armour has of the 
many thousands of markets throughout the 
country is important to you. By sorting lamb 
and mutton into many different classes, 
weights and grades, and distributing each 
to its best market, we are able to please 
more customers for your lambs and sheep. 

And pleasing more customers is just 
another way we help to widen the markets 
for the “raw materials’ you produce. 


[ ARMOUR | AND COMPANY General Offices * Chicago 9, Illinois 
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